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CHAPTER VI. 


A STARTLING MEETING. 


&aIR WILLIAM’S 


much, but it did 
not prevent him 
from rising to his 
feet to embrace his 
young guest; and 
the tears that stood 
in his eyes told 
how full of real 
gratitude his heart 
was. And then, 
Belinda Warner— 
she, too, was joyed 
to see the youth 
safe back again, and she even went so far as to 
wipe -her eyes after she had shaken hands with 
him. 

“0,” she murmured, with a melancholy look, 
“you don’t know how frightened I was. My 
poor nerves received such a shock—O !” 

“Be comforted, Miss Warner,”’ returned Al- 
bion, with as mach gratitude as he could call up, 
‘for you see I am safe back again. But I am 
sorry I gave occasion for uneasiness on your 
part. However, you may rest assured that I 
sha’n’t repeat the experiment if I can help it.” 

“It was very kind of the poor fisher-girl to 
assist you,” said Belinda, “and I shall make it 
in my way to thank her personally, for I can feel 
gratitude, sir—gratitude even to such as she is. 
I shall personally thank her, for I think she de- 
serves it. I was not allowed the happiness of 
being the instrument of your salvation. I wish 
that office had been mine.” And Miss Belinda 
laid her hand upon her heart and looked most 
touchingly upon the young officer. 

Albion thanked her, and then he sat down by 
Sir William’s great chair to tell the old baronet 
all about the catastrophe and how he felt, and 
what he thought, while he was undergoing the 
operation of drowning. 

In a few days young Tiverton was as nimble 
and well as ever, and he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the boat he had left upon the Imp’s Rocks 
got off, and made good as new, with but little 
trouble and expense. And once more he and 
Tom went in for fun and enjoyment. 

One day, while his son and Albion were off 
hunting, Sir William determined to ride over 
and see the Widow Woodley. He had not been 
to her cot since she moved into it, and he had 
only seen her at a distance. For nearly five 
years the widow had paid him a rent of six 
pounds a year for the cot, but since the event of 
the rescue of Albion he had resolved to let her 
have the little place free for the rest of her days. 


The old baronet felt very lonesome in his great 
hall, and he felt very lonesome in his library, 
for Belinda had a touch of the sulks, and she 
kept her own room. The gouty feet were more 
easy now, and he resolved to venture out; so he 
ordered his carriage, and having taken his seat 
in it, he ordered his coachman to drive around 
to the little cot on the opposite side of the bay. 

In due time the old baronet was set down at 
the door of the humble dwelling, and for some 
moments he stopped upon the gravelled walk to 
admire the quiet beauty of the spot. He could 
walk now with only the assistance of his cane, 
and having ordered the coachman to wait for 
him, he slowly limped up to the door, where he 
was met by Alice. She extended her hand to 
assist him in, and she did it, too, witha grace 
and native freedom that might have become the 
most experienced courtier. The old baronet 
smiled upon her as he took her hand, and after 
he had entered the sitting-room, the maiden roll- 
ed up a softly-cushioned, wide arm-chair, and 
then took the visitor’s hat and cane. 

Sir William gazed about upon the neatness 
that everywhere met his view, and then he turn- 
ed his eyes upon the fair girl who yet remained 
standing near him. 

“ Would you like a drop of wine, Sir Wil- 


liam ?” she asked. 
“Yes, Alice, yes.” And while the maiden 





went to bring the wine the old man watched her 
with an earnest, admiring gaze. 

The wine was brought, and the baronet prais- 
ed its quality. 

‘« Now take a seat,” he said, after Alice had 
placed the wine upon a table. “ Here—come 
and sit close by my side.” 

So Alice sat down by the old man’s side, and 
then he placed his hand upon her arm. 

“ My sweet child,” he said, “do you know 
what a noble, generous soul you are ?”’ 

“Ah, Sir William, do not flatter me,” trem- 
blingly uttered the girl, blushing and hanging 
down her head for a moment, but immediately 
afterwards looking up into his face. 

“T would not flatter, noble one. I would not 
flatter, for you richly deserve all I say. But 
where is your mother ?” 

“She has only gone up to the road to meet 
the stagecoach, for she expects a letter from 
Newcastle.” 

“Then she will be back soon, for the coach 
has passed. 

“‘ So I thought.” 

Then Sir William gazed into Alice’s face 
again, and a shade of sadness passed over his 
aged features. Ere long the widow returned. 
She was a tall, finely built woman, somewhat 
bent with age, and bearing still upon her face 
traces of much beauty. Her hair was white as 
snow, and her eyes were still bright, and of a 
rich hazel color. She started back and trem- 
bled when she saw the baronet, but with an effort 
she overcame the emotion, and then advanced 
and stood before her guest. 

“ This is my mother, sir,” Alice said. 

The old man arose to his feet and bowed, and 
in a few words the widow bade him welcome to 
her humble abode. 

“ Madam,” said Sir William, after the widow 
had taken a seat, “ I have called over to-day for 
the purpose of expressing some slight token of 
my esteem and of my gratitude for the favor 
we have all received at the hands of your fair 
child. It is my wish that you shall consider this 
place as your own for the remainder of your so- 
jousn here on earth. To be sure it is but a mite 
from my store of wealth, but it will be a home 
for you. If you would prefer you may havea 
a home at the hall.” 

“At the hall?” uttered the widow, starting. 
“No, no, Sir William, I would not live there ; 
but most joyfully will I accept your other propo- 
sition. Of course I can remain but a short time 
longer on earth, but my purse is scant, and it 
feels slight drafts much. I accept your generous 
offer, and bless you too.” 

There were tears in the woman’s eyes as she 
spoke, and her voice trembled considerably. 
The baronet gazed hard upon her, as though he 
had just detected something that fastened his 
attention. He still gazed, and slowly he bent 
forward. The widow trembled more violently, 
and her eyes fell to the floor. Soon she sum- 
moned back her composure, and turning to her 
daughter, she said: 

“Go, Alice, and try your luck at the river. 
The air is cool now, and you will find it 


agreeable.” 
Accordingly the maiden arose and left the 


room, and ere long she set off with her basket 
and line. She had not noticed the strange man- 
ner in which her mother spoke, or if she had, she 
thought ’twas only the presence of a new guest 
that moved her. 

“Woman,” said Sir William, after Alice had 
gone, “who are you?” He spoke in a whisper, 
and his right hand was half advanced in a ner- 
vous attitude. 

“My name is Elizabeth Woodley, sir, and I 
am a poor widow, thrown upon the love and care 
of my child, and upon your bounty for support.” 

Again the baronet looked into the woman’s 
face, and the longer he looked the more moved 
he became. And she, too, trembled with a fear- 
fal shudder, though she tried with all her might 
to maintain her composure. 

“You are more than that,” uttered Sir Wil- 
liam, with increased earnestness. ‘‘ You have 
been something more. What is it? Tell meof 
years gone by.” 





“T have nothing to tell of the past,” she an- 
swered, with a mournful shake of the head. 

“But you must—you shall!” cried the old 
man, starting tohis feet. “I have seen that face 
before. Where was it?” 

“ Sir William Brentford,” returned the wo- 
man, now more composed, but yet speaking un- 
der intense excitement, “I can tell you nothing. 
If you cherish for us—for my child and myself— 
the least gratitude, I pray you to show it by let- 
ting this matter pass. Ask me no more.” 

The old man sank back into his chair, but his 
eyes still rested upon the old lady’s face. 

“No, no,” he uttered, vehemently, “I can- 
not give itup. Tell me what I ask, for your 
very manner betrays you. By Saint Paul, I 
have seen that face before, and it starts a strange 
turmoil in my soul. Whatis it? Tell me.” 

The widow bowed her head, and for some 
moments she remained thus. The baronet was 
sure he saw a tear trickle down through her fin- 
gers, and he would have started forward, but as 
he was upon the point of moving, the woman 
raised her head and gazed upon him. There 
was a look of sadness upon her features, and her 
eyes were dim and moist. 

“ William Brentford,” she said, “listen to me, 
and then show me whether you be a man or not. 
You force me to speak, and I will speak to your 
own sense of honor. Years ago I was struck 
down with a blow that broke my heart, and the 
mantle of shame fell upon me. But I have 
arisen. My soul is pure, but the world knows 
nothing of it. Alone I would live, and the past 
I would bury in oblivion. I have come to this 
lone, seaside cot to die. Let me die in peace, 
I adjure you!” 

Sir William started from his seat once more, 
and he would have sprung forward, but the wo- 
“William Brentford,” she said, “you have 
heard all that Ican speak. I am nothing to 
you—nothing at all. The hour that saw my 
friends has long, long since passed. Now show 
to me that you are a man.” 

The baronet uttered a low groan and sank 
down into his chair, He covered his face with 
his hands, and then he looked up again, and 
again he spoke : 

“ Woman—I am a man, and I have a man’s 
feelings—and I havea man’s forgetfulness, too. 
Who are you—O, for the love of heaven, tell 
me ?” 

The woman returned the man’s gaze, and for 
the instant her eyes flashed; but quickly that 
sad light came back to them, and while she 
pointed her finger towards him, she uttered : 

“Go ask the man, who in the moment of pas- 
sion killed his best friend, to tell you of the deed 
after long years have healed partly the wound. 
Go ask the mother to tell you of her son’s shame, 
or the wife to confess a husband’s guilty crimes ; 
and when you have their answers, then come to 
me. I can speak no more.” 

“Why haveI never seen you before?” mur- 
mured the baronet, half to himself, but with his 
eyes still upon the widow’s face. 

“ Because you have never sought me,” return- 
ed she. 

Sir William started up. 

“T will do as you request,” he said; “but I 
may see you again. You will not leave this 
place ?” 

“ Only for the next world.” 

The baronet turned to the table and took his 
cane and hat, and then he looked back upon the 
widow. He moved onto the door, and then he 
stopped and looked back again. But he did not 
speak, though his lips moved. He reached his 
carriage, and the coachman helped him in, and 
in a moment more he was on his way home. 

Some hours later a servant went up to call Sir 
William down to dinner. He was in his libra- 
ry, with his head resting upon the edge of the 
table, and it was not until he had been called 
the third time that he looked up. His face was 
then very pale, and his lips trembled. 

“«T will have my dinner brought here. 
not well,” he said. 

The servant went down and gave the order, 
and when Thomas heard it, he went up to find out 
what was the matter. 

“« What is it, father?” he asked, as he stood 
by his father’s side. 

“ O, nothing, nothing, Tom. 
faintness—that’s all.” 

“ But you are very pale, father.” 

“Am I?” 

“You are, most surely.” 

“Tt will soon pass away. I shall be down to 
supper. Do not be alarmed.” 

“ But will you not have the doctor ?” 

“No, no, I am not sick, Tom—only I have 
over-exercised—that’s all. Now go and get your 
dinner.” 

Thomas went down to the dining-hall, and the 
old baronet was left alone, and again he bowed 
his head upon his table, and there he remained, 
just as the servant had found him. 


Iam 


Only a kind of 





CHAPTER VIL 


THE FATHER’S PLAN PROGRESSING WON- 
DERFULLY. 


Wuen Alice Woodley returned to her home 
she found her mother upon the bed weeping. 
She quickly dropped her fish and bent over her, 
but as soon as the widow found her child present 
she started up and brushed the tears from her 
cheeks. 

“What is it, mother?” tenderly inquired the 

maiden, throwing her arms about her parent's 
neck. 
“Nothing, my child only I have had a scene 
recalled to my mind that has made me sad— 
that’s all. Ihave been thinking of scenes far 
back of your memory. But Iam well now. Let 
us have dinner.” 

Alice had seen her mother thus too often to be 
much surprised, and without asking any ques- 
tions, for she knew that such questions always 
gave her pain, she set about preparing dinner. 

After the meal was finished, and the things 
all cleared away, Alice went out to the small 
shed and cleaned her fish, and having got this 
tagk from her hands she strayed away to her gar- 
den totrain up her vines and flowers. She was 
engaged in this occupation when she heard a 
footfall behind her, and on looking around she 
saw Albion Tiverton. The color fled from her 
cheeks, and her limbs trembled with a thrilling 
emotion. 

“TI told thee I should come,” said the youth, 
as he advanced and extended his hand. He saw 
how pale she looked, and he quickly added : 

“T hope my coming gives no offence ?” 

“No,” murmured Alice, at the same time lay- 
ing her hand into the palm that had been ex- 
tended towards her. 

“T have recovered now,” resumed Albion, 
“and Ihave come to converse with you. 1 saw 
a seat back here a few paces—a seat beneath a 
cluster of vines. Will you not walk thither 
with me?” 

The maiden did not answer in words, but she 
turned towards the spot which Albion had men- 
tioned, and accompanied him thither. When 
they reached it the youth sat down, and then 
drew the fair girl down by his side. He could 
see that she trembled violently, and he was well 
aware that he, too, trembled considerably. It 
was some moments before he could speak, and 
when he did at length find words his voice was 
very low and tremulous : 

‘Miss Woodley,” he said, “ I have not come 
to thank you for the service you have rendered, 
but I have rather come for addition to my al- 
ready overrunning cause of gratitude. Unless I 
have entirely misjudged your character you would 
have me speak plainly and freely. Is it not 
so?” 

“ Most certainly,” returned Alice, at the same 
time folding her hands upon herlap. “I would 
always know the truth if I know anything, and 
where the truth may be spoken at all, it may be 
spoken freely.” 

“ You are right, lady. You speak as I would 
speak. And yet I trust that my object is not 
wholly unknown to you. I trust you have rea- 
son to know something of my mind already. 
But I shall speak on.” Albion looked tenderly 
into his companiou’s face as he spoke, and his 
voice was now firm and clear. 

“‘T was born and reared in the lap of luxury, 
as you probably know,” he continued, “ and from 
infancy up tothe present moment all that I could 
ask has been mine. At an early age my father 
placed me in the royal navy at my own urgent 
request, and there I have seen much of life in all 
its forms and phases. I have studied character 


much, and J have seen many springs of action | 


that are concealed in the bosom of society on 
shore. 


reprimanded. But enough of that. 
ing to be a man, and boyish things I mean to 
lay off. 
respected man—not for the title I may wear, or 
the estates that may fall to my ownership—but 
for the man I can make myrelf. 
derstand ?” 

“Yes,” murmured Alice, earnestly, for she 
was deeply moved by the tones that sounded in 
her ears; and her heart, too, answered back the 
sentiments she heard. 


Do you un- 


“Then I must live as other honored men live,”’ | 


resumed Albion, “and for a life-companion I 
must find one in whom I can trust when the hour 
of need shall come. I have seen many females, 
and I know there are many who would take my 


hand on the instant, but they are not such as I | 
My soul turns from them with | 


could love. 
loathing, and in my heart they could never find 
an abiding-place. Alice, fate threw you in my 
path—I saw you once when you knew it not, 
and in the day time, even, I dreamed of you. I 
saw you again, and you had snatched me from 
the grave and given me back my life. I gazed 





| and gazing into her face. 
Ihave been wild—perhaps very wild; | 
at least, so the admiralty informed my father; | 
but I have never been chastised, and but twice 
I am grow- | 


If I live I wish to be an honored and | 


| every thought. 


into your face, and I heard your sweet words, 
and your image was fixed upon my heart for- 
ever. Nay, turn not from me, but listen: I saw 
you then only to love you—to love you as only 
a true, noble heart can love. To love your honor, 
your virtue, and yourself. So have I spoken 
plainly.” 

Alice Woodley bowed her head, and she trem- 
bkd more than before. She did not withdraw 
the hand that Albion had taken, but when he 
would have drawn her upon his bosom she start- 
ed back. 

“No, no,” she faintly uttered. “It is not for 
you and me to mate together. You do not mean 
it?” 

“Not mean it? I mean this, my brightest, 
sweetest star of life: If you will be mine—if you 
will become my wife—you shall be all that I can 
be. My every thought sball be for your peace 
andjoy. That is what I mean.” 

“‘Ah, you forget the barrier that separates us.”’ 

‘But 1 will trample the barrier down. I 
know of no law above that which God has plant- 
ed in every virtuous heart.” 

“ You forget your father.” 

“« My father ?” 

“Yes. The proud earl.” 

Albion’s face grew pale, but it was for the mo- 
ment. Then pressing the small hand he held 
more warmly, he said : 

“TI do not think my father would make me 
miserable. But I shall soongbe of age—soon be 
where Iam my own man—and then I will make 
you my wife.” 

“But even then your father can command. 
He can disinherit you.” 

“Not of my manhood,” proudly exclaimed 
the youth. ‘Not of my manhood. He may 
stip me of my preperty. No, he cannot even 
do that, for 1 have no property now, save the 
pay 1 get from government. But pass that.” 

“ Not so, sir,” said Alice, now speaking calm- 
ly, but earnestly. “I could never stand between 
yourself and a father’s will. You may now 
think that you could give up property, and all, 
but the hour may come when your feelings would 
be different—the hour when adversity lowers 
darkly about your path—and then you may suffer 
for the need of the patrimony I should deprive 
you of. Stop—I know what you would say— 
but listen to me yet one word more: I know that 
your love might sustain you, and that to the 
wife you had chosen you would never utter one 
word of your trouble; but ah! if that wife had 
the soul she should have to mate with such as 
you, she would suffer in knowing what your 
love would keep you from telling. Be calm, 
now, and you will acknowledge the truth of what 
I say.” 

Albion Tiverton gazed fixedly into the maid- 
en’s face, and fora few moments he forgot the 
words she had spoken, for he had found a new 
development in her character. He could not 
but acknowledge to himself the soundness of her 
judgment, and he saw that she was calm and. 
candid. And there was one other thing he saw, 
too. He saw that she did not reject his love, 
but that she rather leaned towards his heart. 

“Alice,” he said at length, still holding her 
hand, “I shall not deny one word of what you 
have said. But you shall yet answer me one 
question. Do youreturn my love?” 

The maiden bowed her head, but did not speak. 
She trembled again, but she did not withdraw 
her hand. 

“Answer me,” the youth said, in low, thrilling 
tones. ‘“ Do you love me?” 

Alice looked up, and in a moment more she 
rested her head upon her companion’s bosom, 
and burst into tears. 

“Dear Alice,” cried Albion, raising her head, 
“My own, dear life, 
I have not offended !” 

“No, no,” she whispered, again hiding her 
face in his bosom. 

“Then what is it ! 
know it.” 

For some moments the girl reposed there 


O, you do love me. I 


| upon the bosom of the man she had saved, and 
when she at length looked up again, her tears 
| had ceased flowing, and there was a strange light 
| in her dark, blue eyes. 


“Albion,” she said, softly and sweetly, like 
an angel whispering in the zephyr, “ you have 
spoken plainly, truly, and I can but do the 
same. lcannot speak falsely, though I would 
have chosen not to speak at all. I risked my 
life—my poor life, to save yours, and when your 
eyes first beamed upon me in gratitude, my 
heart was touched with a feeling that went 
strangely to my soul. That whisper which I 
heard in the wind—‘ His life is thine,’—has ever 
since dwelt in my ears, and sounded through my 
It is no will of mine—no fram- 
ing of my mind or thoughts with passion or de- 


| sire—but the shaft came—it struck my heart— 
| and when I awoke from the spell I knew that I 


loved. Pardon me.” 
“Pardon you! O, and you love me?” 
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“ Yes, with every idea of my soul ; and hence 
I would not make you miserable. Were I capa- 

ble of loving less, I might throw myself upon 
you at once; but I will not. At some other 
time—when this first transport has passed away, 
and the great sea of thought and feeling is calm, 
then may we speak again.” 

“And yet one question more,” eried the en- 
raptured youth, as he strained the lovely being 
to his bosom: “ If my father’s consent were al- 
ready ours, what would be your answer ?” 

‘Read it in my heart which is all—all your 
own. Readit in my love which would— But 
you have seen what I can do for one whose face 
I never saw—for you I would—” 

She stopped and pillowed her face once more 
in her lover’s bosom, and again she burst into 

tears. Her tender heart was overwhelmed by 
the strange flood that had set in upon her soul, 
and she only felt that her all of earth had flown 
to the love which had so suddenly found its 
abiding-place in her bosom. 

“ Dearest one, I would ask no more,” said 
Albion, as he raised her face and imprinted a 
kiss upon her sweet lips. “I know all now. 
Let all further pledges rest until I know my 
father’s will. Only you must bear in mind one 
thing : If he should most peremptorily refuse 
my request I should simply have one of two 
things to choose for life. I should either choose 
a pile of paltry gold—a heap of worldly wealth, 
which could feast my eyes, and minister to my 
passions and appetites, or I should choose that 
greater wealth—that soul of souls, which should 
be a very heaven to me onearth. Do you think 
which I should choose ?” 

Alice looked up into her lover’s face, but she 
made noreply. There was a waking smile upon 
her lips, and about her eyes, as though shé hoped 
which choice he would make. 

“You know which would be my choice,” he 
continued ; “and in either case your position 
would be one of self-denial—if so you felt. You 
say you could not be happy to be my wife, and 
know that you were the means of keeping from 
me the money and estates which would other- 
wise fall to my lot. But look upon the other 
side of the picture. How will you feel to know 
that Iam rendered miserable for life from having 
lost that which you alone can give? You will 
see me surrounded by a wealth which you would 
not take from me, and then you will look into 
my heart and see all cold and blank there. And 
more still—you will see the thousand butterflies 
of fashion, with their designing mothers urging 
them on, laying siege to the heart you have once 
conquered. Do you understand ?” 

“O, say no more,” uttered the maiden, trem- 
bling violently. ‘Say no more now.” 

“T will not; but you must think of this.” 

“T will.” . 

Shortly afterwards the lovers arose and moved 
slowly towards the cot. They were now calm, 
and they spoke at length of their love as though 
it were a thing of years. At the door of the 
humble dwelling they separated—but a vow had 
been made, and their loves were pledged. Alice 
watched the noble form of her lover until it was 
lost amid the distant shrubbery, and then turned 
into the cot. Her mother sat there, and she look- 
ed steadily into the face of her child. The maid- 
en’s face was all covered with a rich, joyous glow, 
and the parent noticed it. 

“ My child,” she said, calmly and slowly, but 
yet with deep meaning, “ the young lord of Win- 
chester has been here.” 

Alice started at the sound of that title, but 
she quickly recovered herself, and gave her 
mother an affirmative answer. The old lady 
gazed calmly into the fair girl’s face for some 
moments, and then she said : 

“T saw him sitting with you. Did he thank 
you for the service you had rendered him ?” 

“No, mother,” cried Alice, starting quickly 
to her mother’s side and throwing her arms 
about her neck. ‘ He has told me that he loved 
me, and that he would make me his wife.” 

The woman placed her hand upon her child’s 
shoulder and held her off at arm’s length. 

“Why do you look at me so?” Alice trem- 
blingly asked, for her mother was staring strange- 
ly at her. 

“Albion Tiverton love such as you?” the 
mother uttered. 

“Ay, I know he does.” 

“And when would he have you become his 
wife ?” 

“He would not make me promise. He would 
wait until he was free, and then he would ask 
me for my hand. He would not speak of it 
again, ualess his father would consent, until that 
time.” 

“Ah,” said the widow, while her features re- 
laxed. “And what was your answer ?” 

“Plainly, that I could never, never be his wife 
without his father’s consent. And Albion did 
not urge it. O, I do love him, mother, for he is 
a noble, generous man.” 

The parent folded her child to her bosom, 
and while the tears ran down her furrowed checks 
she said : 

“You were right, Alice, you were right. I 
think he is an honorable youth. But—” 

She hesitated a moment, and then she drew 
her child closer to her bosom and whispered 
words of counsel in her ear. They were deep, 
true lessons, and Alice little dreamed that 
every word she heard was the offspring of long 
remembered experience. But they did not make 
her unhappy—only they made her more than 
usually thoughtful. 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
PROGRESS. 


Wuenever Albion could get the opportunity 
he strayed away to the little cot by the seashore, 
and he had so won upon the widow’s affections 
that she even loved him as a child. There was 
something in his every word and movement that 
spoke of true moral worth, and even those lighter 
traits of character—those which had made him 
wild—now that they were softened and subdued 
by the sweet society he had found, only showed 
his bold and fearless soul, and they spoke, too, of 

heart that knew no guile. 








Yet Mrs. Woodley had seasons of pain and 
apprehension. She knew the proud standing of 
the earl, and she feared that the blow might come 
which should crush her child’s heart. She had 
spoken of it once to Albion, but he only laughed 
at the thought. He told her that his mind was 
fully made up, and that he would not be swerved 
from the purpose upon which hung the whole of 
his future happiness in life. And so matters 
went on at the cot. 

At Linden Hall Albion was cheerful and gay, 
except when in the presence of Belinda. She 
seemed to operate as a check upon his spirits, 
and when she was present he was taciturn and 
demure. This worked hard upon the aspiring 
maiden, and she had about given up all hopes of 
conquering the youth’s heart, though she still 
believed that she should be his wife, for she be- 
lieved his father would force him to marry her. 

Tom mistrusted that his friend visited at the 
little cot, and though he,was somewhat surprised, 
yet his sense of honor prevented him from broach- 
ing the subject. He knew that Albion was all 
honor and manhood, and that if he associated 
with Alice Woodley, it would be for just and 
honorable purposes. And then Tom could not 
but acknowledge to himself that Albion had 
every inducement to love the beautiful fisher girl. 
He himself had been drawn towards her as he 
had never been drawn towards any other girl, 
and in his soul he felt that she was worthy of the 
highest, noblest love. 

Sir William was often gay and joyous, and 
the gout had nearly lefi his feet. The young 
midshipman had been playing the doctor, and 
with all the dignity and severity of an ancient 
Esculapius he had made the baronet follow his 
prescriptions. First—he allowed Sir William to 
drink only one botile of wine in two days. Se- 
cond—he made him rise early and eat dry toast 
for breakfast. Third—he made him eat only a 
given quantity for dinner, and fourthly—he 
tickled the old man at least a dozen times a day 
till he made him fairly dance. At first Sir Wil- 
liam took it very hard, but gradually, as his 
gout began to disappear, his respect for the doc- 
tor and his prescriptions increased, and now his 
gout was almost all gone, and Albion had found 
a place within the very depths of his heart. In 
short there never was such another youth as Al. 
Tiverton, and the old man often wished that 
Tom was more like him. But then he had no 
cause of complaint in his son, for he knew that 
Thomas was an honorable, high-minded man. 
But he loved Albion’s society for the real joy he 
found in it. 

All this appeared when Sir William was in the 
presence of others, but there were times, when 
he was alone in his chamber, or in his library, 
that he was sad and melancholy. The first time 
he walked out any distance, after his gout began 
to leave him, he strayed away towards that little 
cot by the seashore. He passed through the lit- 
tle back gate that led to the garden, and when 
he found a seat he rested upon it. It was the 
same seat upon which Albion and Alice had sat 
when they first confessed their love. He sat 
there, and he gazed off towards the cot. He 
could see the windows peeping out through the 
flower-laden trellices, and he saw a female form 
sitting at one of them. It was she with the 
snow-white hair and furrowed brow. Sir Wil- 
liam gazed upon her for some moments, and then 
he bowed his head upon the top of his staff. He 
had remained thus some time—longer, perhaps, 
than he was aware of, for his mind was wander- 
ing off to the dim and distant years that had long 
passed away, but which were recordless now to 
him of what he sought. He had sat thus some 
time, when he was aroused by approaching foot- 
steps. He started up, and he stood face to face 
with Albion Tiverton. But the youth was not 
alone, Alice Woodley leaned upon his arm. 

For afew moments both parties were dumb. 
Alice would have fled back to the cot, but her 
lover held her fast, and her effort to escape serv- 
ed to bring him to his senses, and ina moment 
he resolved to hide not a thing of all he knew 
from the kind-hearted old baronet. 

“No, no,” he uttered, turning to Alice. “ You 
need not flee. Iam not afraid that Sir Willian 
should know the truth. Befure God and man I 
am not ashamed to own my love for thee.”’ 

0, how proud—how happy, was Alive Wood- 
ley at that moment. Those simple words, spok- 
en so boldly in the presence of the baronet, told 
more than all else she had heard how true was 
the love she possessed in the young man’s heart. 
She thought no more of fleeing. She only clung 
more closely to her companjon’s arm, and awaited 
anxiously for the old man’s speech. But Albion 
spoke again first : 

“Sir William,” he said, “ you now know my 
secret. Have you fault to find, or can you blame 
me?” 

“No, my noble boy—no,” fervently uttered the 
baronet. And as he spoke he gazed fixedly into 
the maiden’s face. 

“You shall know this noble being better,” con- 
tinued the youth, advancing a pace. “O, you 
do not even dream yet of how good, how—” 

“sh,” whispered Alice, blushing and trem- 
bling. ‘Say no more if you would please me.” 

So Albion stopped, and then, for the first 
time, he wondered what the baronet was doing 
there, and why he had come. And all this 
time Sir William was still gazing into the fair 
girl’s face. He was evidently moved by some 
strong emotion, and his countenance was worked 
upon strangely. 

“ You have walked far?” said Albion. 

“ Yes, yes,” uttered the baronet, starting up, 
and seeming to arouse from the reverie into 
which he had -fallen. “ Yes, Ihave. But we 
will return now. I came here just for a walk, 
and I had no idea of finding you here.” 

“ Will you not walk into the house and take 
some refreshment ?” asked Alice. 

The baronet hesitated a moment, but at length 
he complied. 

“Come in and rest a few moments,” said Al- 
bion, “and then I will return with you.” 

So they adjourned to the house. The widow 
met them with dignity, and to Sir William she 
bowed with modest composure. Buta keen ob- 
server might have detected a twitching about the 
corners of her lips, as though she were using 











much force to maintain this outward composure. 
Sir William caught her eye, and she shook her 
head with a warning motion. He knew her 
meaning, and he governed himself accordingly. 
After a few moments of trial he succeeded in 
placing his emotions under check, and in a short 
time the conversation beeame free and unre- 
strained, though upon no topi¢ of interest or im- 
portance. In fact, the very position of all par- 
ties precluded the possibility of important topics, 
for each one had a subject near the heart not to 
he spoken then, and the conversation seemed 
only broached for the purpose of hiding real 
thoughts and feelings. 


Ere long the baronet arose and signified his 
intention of moving towards home, and of course 
Albion arose to follow. The youth had intend- 
ed to remain longer, but he could not do it now 
with propriety. So he bade Alice an affection- 
ate adieu, and then followed Sir William from 
the house. 

For some distance the two walked on in si- 
lence, both seeming sufficiently engaged with 
thoughts of their own. Albion was the first to 
speak, 

“ Sir William,” he said, “I wish to ask you a 
question. Since I first became acquainted with 
Alice Woodley, there has an impression become 
fixed upon my mind that I have seen her before ; 
but where, or when, I cannot tell. Have you 
any idea of what such an impression can spring 
from ?” 

The baronet stopped in his walk and looked 
into Albion’s face. Twice his lips moved be- 
fore he spoke. 

“My young friend,” he said, starting on 
again, and speaking in a sort of hushed voice, 
“T have had the same thoughts, and with about 
the same result. I know that woman, but I can- 
not call to mind who or what she is.” 

“Do you mean Alice ?” 

“No, her mother.” 

“* Have you asked her?” 

“ Once I asked her, but—” 

The old man hesitated, and looked down upon 
the ground, and in a moment more he added : 

“But it can matter not to you now. I hope 
to find out the thing I have lost, and if I do you 
shall know.” 

He spoke not as one who tells all he thinks, 
but rather as one who would shift off the subject 
as quickly as possible, for in trath he wished not 
to speak upon it at all. In his mind there was 
a chaotic mass of ideas, and they were wildly 
mingled and confused; and then there were 
some thoughts he did not dare to breathe even 
to himself. 

Albion was too much taken up with the strug- 
gles of his own mind to notice fully the manner 
of his companion, and so the subject was drop- 
ped without his having suspected the deep, soul- 
heaving interest that worked in the old man’s 
soul, 

After a while Sir William succeeded in entirely 
throwing off all traces of his late perturbation, 
and looking into the face of the youth with a 
smile, he said : 

“Ah, Albion, I fear you are putting your foot 
on dangerous ground.” 

“ How so?” asked our hero, starting, and 
looking up. 

“Do you imagine your father will ever give 
his consent to your marrying Alice Woodley ?” 

“I don’t know. Perhaps he might.” 

“No, no, my boy, he will never de it. I know 
him too well.” 

“Then, Sir William, I can do it without his 
consent if [ choose ; but I hope no such necessity 
will come to pass. I do fear my father will be 
very angry if he knows it.” 

“That he will.” 

“ But what should you advise me to do?” 

“You did not seek my advice at first,” said 
the old man, with a smile. 


“ No, for it was one of those things in which the 
human heart can ask none. God himself alone 
works in such seasons, He made my heart, and 
my heart asked not my advice, but straightway 
lefe me and flew off to the sweet home heaven 
itself had provided. ©, I could not help it, and 
I would not have helped it if I could. But give 
me your advice now. What shall I do?” 

Sir William was in a quandary. He saw the 
plans of Lord Tiverton blown to the wind, and 
he had expected it from the first, though he had 
not looked for such afinale. At first he thought 
he would reveal to Albion what had been the 
plan with regard to Miss Warner, but upon se- 
cond thought he resolved to keep that to himself. 
At length he replied : 

“ill tell you what, Al., I shall not meddle 
with this affair at all, on either side. Only I will 
say this much : If your father finds out that you 
love the poor fisher-girl, and would make her 
your wife, I will intercede for you with all my 
power, for I do sincerely believe that on the 
whole earth another such girl cannot be found. 
She is true and noble, and when God made her 
he only left off the pinions from an angel.” 

The young man caught Sir William’s hand 
and pressed it warmly. 

“Bless you, bless you, my kind old friend. 
O, do intercede for me, ani I will never forget 
it.” 

“T will, Al.,so you need not fearon that 
score; but you must not place too much depend- 
ence upon my succeeding, for your father is very 
wilful in his way.” 

“1 know it—I know it; but if you tell him 
all; how noble she is—how kind and generous, 
and how virtuous—and how she risked her own 
life to save mine— perhaps he will relent. You 
can tell him all this better than I can, and he 
will listen to you, when he might not listen to 
me. O, just make him feel that at this moment, 
that at the moment he hears you—he would have 
been childless but for her. Make him feel this, 
and perhaps he will give his consent.” 

The old man promised, and when he did so he 
did it with the hope that he might succeed, for 
he had become more than usually interested in 
the youth’slove. It even had the power to make 
him forget, for the season, the strange emotions 
that had come to move himself. 

When they reached the hall the youth sought 
his own apartment, for he had letters to write— 





and Sir William repaired to his library. There 
was one in the hall who had watched their ap- 
proach with nervous anxiety—and that was Be- 
linda Warner. She had just come from the 
cupola at the top of the building, and beneath 
her robe she had a small telescope concealed. 
This cupola was quite an observatory, and from 
the top thereof even the little cot by the sea 
could be seen, and by the aid of the glass visitors 
to that place could be detected. Belinda had 
her suspicions aroused before, and she had been 
up now to strengthen them. ‘There’was a spark 
in her eye, and her thin lips were almost purple. 
The name of the poor fisher-girl was hissing 
upon her tongue, and a storm was raging in her 
soul. 





CHAPTER 1X. 
SOMETHING ASTONISHES THE FATHER. 


TiME wore on, and a month had passed away 
since Albion Tiverton came to dwell beneath 
the roof of Sir William Brentford. One bright, 
bracing morning there came a rumble of wheels 
up from the road, and shortly afterwards the 
carriage of Lord Tiverton rolled up to the hall. 
The earl got out upon the piazza, and the first 
to greet him was his son. 

“By my faith, boy, you look as bright and 
hearty as a buck,” was the father’s first remark, 
as he grasped his son by the hand, and gazed 
proudly into his handsome, healthy features. 

“And I am joyed to see you looking well and 
happy, my father,” warmly replied the youth. 

By this time Sir William had come out, and 
the two old men exchanged greetings the most 
hearty. 

“But this isa most strange time to come,” 
said the baronet, as he led the way into the hall. 
“You haven’t been upon the road all night, 
eh ?” 

“No, no, but my stupid coach took a notion 
to break down last night about six miles the 
other side of Framlingham, so I waited to have 
it repaired. But you are looking wonderfully. 
And your gout—where is that ?” ; 

“Aha—ask Al.” 

“Al?” 

“Yes. Your boy has proved himself the best 
physician Iever had By the mass he gave the 
prescription, and made me follow it, and you see 
he’s done the work. Tiverton, you've got a 
treasure in that boy.” 

“So I have,” returned the earl, while the 
sparkle of his eye told how proud he felt of the 
compliment. ‘ But how has Albion managed ? 
Has he behaved himself?” 

“Never saw a more perfect gentleman in my 
life,’ earnestly replied the baronet. “He has 
just life enough in him to make all joyous about 
him, and in all other points he is a model—a 
perfect model.” 

But at that moment, Albion and Thomas en- 
tered the room, and the conversation became 
general. 

“ By the way,” said the earl, after the usual 
amount of small-talk on such occasions had 
passed, “ I stopped at Framlingham last night, 
and at the tavern I heard something said about 
somebody’s being capsized in a boat, or some- 
thing of that kind, and I thought Albion’s name 
was mentioned in connection. What is it all?” 

Tiverton looked at his boy as he spoke, but 
Thomas Brentford took upon himself the task of 
telling the story. So he went on and told it, 
and he did it justice, too. He made the thrilling 
points tell to such purpose that his lordship fair- 
ly started up from his chair half a dozen times 
during the recital, and when it was finished— 
and Tom related the whole, even to Albion’s 
arrival at the hall—he sank back and clasped his 
hands like one exhausted, and the pallor upon 
his face showed how his father’s heart had been 
worked upon. 

“God bless the noble girl!’ he at length 
ejaculated. ‘But she shall be rewarded. She 
shall, upon my soul.” 

The old baronet cast his eyes furtively upon 
Albion, and he saw that the youth was trembling. 
The earl noticed the same, and he thought ’twas 
the memory of the nigh approach of a terrible 
death that made his son tremble. 

But Lord Tiverton had to ask a hundred qués- 
tions. In fact he asked questions until the whole 
affair had been repeated over and over again; 
and through the whole of it he betrayed a love 
for his son that he might never have spoken in 
words. 

Bat the proud Earl of Winchester could love 
his son, and be iron-willed, too, in his parental 
rule, 

Ere long Belinda came in, and her face looked 
tearful and sad. She received’ the earl’s saluta- 
tion with an humble meekness, and her voice 
was very low and tremulous. 

“You are not well, my child,” tenderly said 
the earl, as he looked anxiously into her face, 
upon which the traces of tears were yet to be 
seen. 

“Yes, yes, my lord, I am well,” she murmur- 
ed. Andas she spoke she laid her hand upon 
her heart and bowed her head. Then she sank 
into a chair and looked the very picture of woe 
and distress. 

The baronet was for a few moments lost in 
surprise, for he had seen Belinda not half an 
hour before, and then she had appeared well 
enough, save that she had on a fit of ill-temper. 
But light soon came to his mind, and he bit his 
fingers with vexation. He saw plainly now 
what she was up to, and he could have pulled 
her ears with a good relish. 

Lord Tiverton looked first at Belinda, and 
then at his son, and he saw that the latter looked 
peculiarly. It was in fact pure disgust that mov- 
ed Albion’s soul, but his father thought he only 
looked sulky and ill-humored. 

“Ah,” he uttered, with a faint smile upon his 
features, but yet with a tone and manner of mild 
reprimand, “ I see how it is: you two have been 
having some childish freak of misunderstanding. 
Albion, you should know better.” 

“Me? Know better?” uttered the youth, in 
blank surprise. 

“Yes. You know what I mean. Have not 
you two been having some falling-out ?” 








“Us two? Whatdo you mean ?” 

“ Why—that you and Belinda have been hay- 
ing some difficulty. Ah, I understand it. J 
know what foolish things young people will do 
under such eircumstances; but it is not well, 
You had better not try it too often, for you may 
g0 too far~——O, you need not deny it, for Ican 
see it in your face.” 

“But my father—will you tell me what you 
mean?” stammered Albion, gazing first upon 
his parent, and then upon Belinda, who now sat 
with her face in both her hands. 

“Tut, tut,” uttered Sir William, “let the 
matter pass now. And you, Belinda, if you 
are not well, had better go to your room.” 

The old baronet spoke this last sentence with 
considerable severity, and the girl at once arose 
from her seat and turned towards the door. 
But she uttered a deep groan before she left, and 
she took good care to reveal enough of her face 
to exhibit the fresh tears which she had managed 
to draw out from her eyes. 

In the course of the afternoon the earl found 
Sir William alone in his library. 

“Now,” said the former, “we can talk as we 
please, and I can find out how thrives my plan. 
Now tell me how works the love-match ?” 

“Do you mean the match between Al., and 
Belinda ?” 

“ Most assuredly.” 

“Then I fear I can’t give you any very ex- 
plicit information. Only I will tell you one 
thing, Tiverton: Ihave reason to change my 
mind somewhat in regard to Belinda Warner.” 

“Ah,” uttered the earl, elevating his eye- 
brows. 

“Yes. Since you were here before I have ex- 
amined the girl’s character more—” 

“ Her character, Sir William ?” 

“Her disposition, I mean.”” 

“Ah, that is different. But go on.” 

“Well, I have seen something more of her 
disposition, and I do not really think she would 
make your son a good wife—that is, not one 
calculated to make him happy.” 

“Fudge! I will risk his happiness. Only 
assure me that the girl’s morals are good, and 
that she loves him, and I will answer for the 
rest.” 

“O, very well. You are at liberty to carry 
her off as soon as you please.”’ 

“So I mean to. But tell me, Sir William, 
do they often have quarrels ?” 

“I never knew them to.” 

“ But they had had one this morning *” 

 T think not.” 

“Then what was the matter with the girl ?” 

“T’m sure I couldn’t tell; but suppose you 
ask her ?” 

“TY faith, I will,” returned the earl. “I will 
ask her, and if I find the dog has been abusing 
her Fl punish him. He can’t back out now, for 
if the girl loves him it would be cruel to break 
her heartin that way. You know I as much as 
told her with my own lips that she should have 
him if she could learn to love him. It wont do. 
to break her heart now.” 

“But your son’s heart is of as much conse- 
quence as her’s,” suggested the baronet. 

“ Don’t talk about his heart. I'll see the girl,” 
he answered. 

Sir William made no further remark in reply, 
but he had his thoughts—and he thought that 
Tiverton knew but very little concerning his 
son’s heart. He knew that Albion’s heart was as 
nobly tender as Belinda’s, and that it was far 
more honest. 

But Lord Tiverton sought Belinda without 
delay. He found her in tears, and he thought 
she wept with sadness—he did not know that 
she was really angry and sullen. He sat down 
by her side and took her hand. 

“ Belinda,” he said, speaking very tenderly, 
“how have you thrived with my son?” 

“Alas, my lord, do not ask me,” returned the 
girl, with a tone and look calculated to mis- 
lead one who did not know her. 

“ But I wish to know,” resumed the earl, gaz- 
ing earnestly into her face. ‘“ Tell me if you 
have learned to love the boy ?” 

“O—learn to love him? I did love him 
when first I saw him, and for a while I thought 
he loved me. I loved him with my whole heart 
and soul; but, alas! he loves me no more.” 

“Loves you no more? Ah, you have quar- 
relled—he has vexed you—you have suffered 
from his quick temper, and you imagine he does 
not love you. I see.” 

“No, no, my lord—it is not so. He does not 
love me.” 

“Pshaw! I tell you it is only your imagina- 
tion. This will all blow over.” 

“ But if you knew the truth, my lord.” 

“Ah the truth! Then you have other cause 
for what you say ?” 

“Yes. He loves another.” 

« Loves another!’ exclaimed the earl. ‘“ Do 
you know tnis ?” 

“T amsure of it.” 

“But who can it be? Who has he seen?” 

“ The poor fisher-girl.” 

“Poh! You jest, my child. What—a child 
of mine fall in love with a low-born beggar? 
Monstrous !” 

“And yet itis true,’ said Belinda, rousing 
from her melancholy now that she found the earl 
on the right track. ‘He visits her regularly, 
and he walks out and talks with her. They sit 
together in her garden, and he pressed her to his 
bosom and kisses her.” 

“Tmpossible !”’ 

“But I have seen it.” 

“Then you have followed him ?” 

“No. Butthe other day I went up into the 
cupola, and for my own amusement I took a 
telescope up with me. By accident I chanced 
to look towards the widow’s cot, and [saw them 
walking through the garden, and they went into 
an arbor ard sat down. The arbor faced this 
way, and I saw them rest there in each other’s 
arms.” 

“JT would not have thought it possible,” he 
uttered. “But,” he added, while his eyes snap- 
ped, ‘‘ you have nothing to fear. 1’ll see how far 
the rascal shall go!* Take heart, my child, and 
dry your eyes. , the villanous rebel!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
°TIS A BUSY WORLD. 


BY WwILUAM Ww. GRANDY. 


Tis a busy world, this world of ours! 

‘Tis a world of sunshine, shades and showers ; 
’Tis a world of joy, and a world of woe— 

"Tis a world of change where’er we go. 


‘Tis a busy world! the man of wealth, 
Regardless both of friends and health, 
His only object, aim and ends, 

Are golden dreams and dividends. 


°Tis a busy world! see the man of fame, 

As he seeks to build himself a name! 

While the ambitious man his structure rears, 
Midst seas of blood and floods of tears. 


‘Tis a busy world! see the man of toil, 
As he sweats away the midnight toil; 
While his careworn visage tells the best, 
That for such as he there is little rest. 


Tis a busy world, and a world of sin! 

We have foes without and foes within ; 

While the shafts of slander are thickly hurled 
In this busy, cold, unfeeling world. 
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THE LOVE MATCH, 
AND THE MONEY MATCH. 








BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Ir was a matter of curious speculation among 
the friends of Ida Archer which of the two offers 
of marriage she would accept. There was the 
fine looking Mr. Singleby, cast in the mould of 
one of nature’s noblemen, who inherited a for- 
tune never estimated at less than half a million, 
having nothing to do but enjoy the pleasures of 
life, fond of society at home, in all convivial par- 
ties which were always spiced by his comical 
humor, and made attractive by the ready flow of 
his wit; and he had offered himself to Ida 
Archer, the old merchant’s only daughter, as 
her future husband. 

There, too, within a few paces of the rich lov- 
er, was the office of young Dr. Masters—a phy- 
sician who had made his way almost entirely 
by his own exertions, and whose energy and in- 
domitable perseverance had secured him a most 
enviable rank among the cultivated of his pro- 
fession. No tongue of scandal ever breathed a 
report to his discredit—honorable, high-minded, 
enthusiastically devoted to his business, but still 
burdened with a debt which he had assumed 
for his education; and with all this drawback to 
the consummation of his wishes, he likewise offer- 
ed his hand and heart to Ida Archer; so that 
the vulgar adage seemed verified, that Miss Ida 
had “two strings to her bow;’’ and what was 
more remarkable, both these proposals were 
made the same day, each of course being utter- 
ly ignorant of the fact of the other’s propositions. 

Affairs of the heart appear sometimes to leak 
out so mysteriously, that it seems as if Cupid 
himself proclaimed them ; and very soon it was 
current among Ida’s friends that she had receiv- 
ed “ two offers.” 

Most of the calculating, plodding, money- 
loving acquaintances were ready to pronounce 
at once that the rich Mr. Singleby would carry 
his suit—while a few shook their heads doubt- 
fully, adding: “Ida always disappointed ex- 
pectations.” 

Not a few related strange incidents in her his- 
tory. Qne recounted the fact that she refused 
an invitation to her daughter’s levee, that she 
might attend the death-bed of an aged wo- 
man to whom she had ministered through the 
cold winter ; while yet another had known for a 
certainty, that upon her father’s presentation of 
a rich brocade silk, she entreated him to bestow 
the gift upon her mother, and in lieu thereof, 
she took the money which was paid for it, and 
dispensed it in wood and coal among the chil- 
dren of poverty whom she attended. 

These accounts were not quoted, however, in 
justitication of her high moral character, nor 
because they reflected a peculiar lustre upon her, 
but simply to show that she was a very singular 
person, and generally acted by contraries from 
other people, and therefore it would be just like 
Ida to reject Mr. Singleby for the poor Dr, Mas- 
ters, who was penniless but talented. Shrewd 
old men, however, predicted the parents would 
settle this matter; for riches had a peculiar 
charm in the eyes of the old merchant Archer, 
who had made an assignment of his property 
some twelve mouths since, and a lift from Single- 
by would now turn to good account. So while 
the friends are conjecturing to what conclusions 
our young friend will arrive, let us follow her to 
her chamber where she is now seated, to medi- 
tate upon the importance of the subject before 
her. Let us first take up Singleby’s letter, and 
read what it promises : 


“My pear Ina,—Would that I could prefix | 
the little word ‘ my’ in quite another sense from 
what its common usage denotes. Do not blush, 
Ida, whea the object of this note is made appar- 
ent to you—perhaps, it will be unexpected, but 
be assured it is not made witheut due consider- 
ation. Ihave long been looking for a wife. I 


: P A | 
have an idea that [ shall enjoy more in the mar- | 


ried life with acongenial partner, than it is pos- 
sible for me to do singly and alone. For months 
my eyes have rested on you as the ideal which 
my fancy dreams have portrayed. You must be 
aware that my means are sufficient to give you | 
every indulgeuce—should you desire to attend 


upon fashionable pleasures every evening, you | 


can do so. Our style of living will be equal to 
any ideas yon may have formed as to making a 
paradise of home ; works of art, tasteful designs, 

and all the requisites for an elegant home in the 
city, shall be placed at your command; nay, | 
more, a cottage covered with woodbine and 
honeysuckles intermingled, shall be added, if 


| 
your love of rura} live craves it. I want a com- | 


panion. I weary of reading and grow sick of 
conversation ; but as I have no employment for 


my time, but to extract enjoyment from a life of 


ease, I am desirous of imparting my treasures 
to one who shall take the vacuity out of idleness, 


om and minister to a mind and taste diseased and 


perverted. I think you will not have the dispo- 
sition to reject the full offer of my hand and 
heart, when I assure you they are proffered to 
you, first of all the fairest of creation, and in re- 
turn be assured all my wealth shall be freely 
expended to make us both completely happy. 
You shall know no more exposures in attend- 
ing the sick nor ministering to the diseased, save 
to him who has a claim upon all your love. You 
will please communicate these thoughts to your 
parents, and give me an immediate answer to 
the subject. With much esteem, 
“Grorce SinGLEBY.” 


And now we will look over Ida’s shoulder 
and read a communication on the same subject, 
from Dr. Masters. 


“Miss Ipa ArcnEer,—My friend, certainly 
you will allow me to call you such; but when 


come in your history, and that I have so long 
enshrined your good deeds in my heart, that 
you are unspeakably dear to me, you may be sur- 
prised at the honest avowal. Then again it 
may seem presumptuous in me to make the dis- 
closure that I desire that our lives may be linked 
together as one. True, I have no fortune to 
throw at your feet, no palace to invite you to 
occupy, no outward gifts with which I could 
bribe or allure you to myself; had I every one 
of them, I feel assured you would throw them 
away for the wealth of a disinterested love, and 
the pleasure that clusters about a true and man- 
ly heart, whose steady aim is to serve his fellow- 
men, and seck the favor of Heaven by an ap- 
proving conscience. 

“Tda, what say you to my proposal? What 
if we do begin life relying upon our own exer- 
tions? Shall we be any the less happy for in- 
dustriously improving our time and talents? 
What if you adorn no marble palace? Is there 
no contentment in a quiet simple home, where 
frugality without meanness and plenty with the 
handmaid of economy, sits at the social board? 
Life may not be one uniform holiday, but be- 
cause we have the working days, will not the 
holidays be enjoyed with far greater zest? Think 
of these things, and remember when I pledge to 
you my affections, I feel they are committed 
to one who will not trifle; and should you re- 
fuse my request, you may find those who may 
proffer you more enviable distinctions as the 
world call them, but never, never, will a heart 
be found whose love will more uniformly flow 
to make you a happy wife, than his who asks 
in return your warmest sympathy and regard. 
From your devoted, Henry Masters.” 


And Ida gazed first at one and then at the 
other. She compared the sentiments together, 
and thus she soliloquized : 

“So, Mr. Singleby, you imagine you should 
be happier with a wife? one who would minister 
to your idle fancies and become a sort of passive 
being, live in idleness, bask in pleasure, extract 
from ennui a balm of contentment, sit beneath 
rich and gorgeous drapery, chat with those whom 
wealth alone has elevated to high stations, and 
herein I am to find my happiness! And then 
in the rural cottage I may train the woodbine 
and honeysuckle just as fantastically as 1 please, 
hey? And better than all, from an entire life of 
ease, I am to extract the pleasures of Paradise. 
No more exposure in administering to the poor and 
needy ; but all the wealth to be lavished upon my- 
self, thus making me supremely selfish and happy 
of course. Poor mistaken man! Your money 
looks to me like a most worthless possession, 
with the heart that thus confines it to minister 
only to selfish gratitications. Think you, I 
could cure your weariness, or relieve the dull 
monotony of a life of idle and luxurious ease ? 
O, no, the premises are all false—nothing would 
induce me to accept your offer. I cannot be 
victimized to sordid gold. Ithank you for your 
offer, but totally reject it. 

“And now, Dr. Masters, let me speak to you. 
Tell me not about ‘palaces’ or ‘ outward dis- 
tinctions.’ 1 read the nobility of your heart. 
Dol not see your daily struggles, and have I 
not secretly felt what a triumph you have won 
| by your untiring industry? Have I not heard 
the high encomiums of praise which fell from 
those of thy profession, which would have been 
withheld, had not thy splendid acquirements ex- 
torted their meed of praise? Yes, I will cheer- 
fully link my fortune with thine ; it shall be my 
| delight to add to thy outward stores, and above 
| all, we will improve our interior life, whence all 
true happiness has its foundation. Yes, Henry, 
I will encounter ail the scorn of friendship, nay, 
even obloquy, and feel myself all the richer for 
having made the choice. And now I will go to 
my parents and lay openthe whole matter.” Ida 
did so. 

Mr. and Mrs. Archer were sitting alone in 
their back parlor. Ida had a flushed cheek and 
a tremulous tone, but with a true, unshrinking 
desire to do her daty to all interested in her wel- 
fare, she read the two letters we havé trans- 
cribed. Mr. Archer laid down his glasses, and 
| looked pleased; then the mother inquired of her 
| daughter if she had concluded which offer to ac- 
| cept? Her father answered, “of course the 
| child is not a fuol, mother? Sentiment is one 
thing, and talent is one thing, but real genuine 
| cash is worth them all.” 
| “Jf you were sick, father, which would you 
prefer, a bag of gold or a sympathizing friend at 
| your side?” gently inquired Ida. 
| “Money will procure sympathy,” 

| plied the old man. 
| Yes, Ida,” joined the fond mother, “ your 








tartly re- 


| father and I have lived over what you have in 
| prospect. We have known what money will 
give, and have felt what it will take away.” 
‘Money with a miser’s heart is no coveted 
possession by me, I assure you,” replied Ida. 
“If you reject George Singleby for Henry 
| Masters, you deserve the consequences which 
will surely follow. Wich Singleby what a life 
| is before you—not a want but will be gratified ; 
| nothing but live in wealth, go and come as you 


please.” 

“And,” interrupted the mother, “you can 
travel in foreign parts—you know how much you 
have desired to do so—but with Henry Masters 


| 


I tell you how devotedly interested I have be-, 





nothing but poverty awaits you. You must lis- 
ten to a little reason.” 

“And whois so fit to give you suitable ad- 
vice as your parents, Ida? Don’t we wish to 
see you well settled in the world? and what a 
promotion it will give us all should you marry 
Singleby. Perhaps he would lend me a small 
capital to invest in my business; he might do it 
as well as not.” 

“ But father would not ask me to give myself 
away, when my affections do not go with the act.” 

“ Pshaw, nonsense ! love will come fast enough 
when you have all your wants supplied. It isn’t 
half the people marry for love. Didn’t Mary 
Gray marry Captain Tweed for money ?” 

“And what a miserable life they lead,” re- 
plied Ida. ‘He sends the servant man with 
her when she rides out, and stays at home to 
talk about her with his domestics.” 

“Well, there’s Tom Hunter—he married a 
fortune, what of that ?” 

“Only that Tom has been a real loafer ever 
since,” remarked the daughter. ‘Money, fa- 
ther, I tell you, is not everything in the married 
life. Ibegin to think that those who begin poor, 
and are frugal, after all end the best and often 
therichest. Now I do not mean to distress you, 
but it does seem to me I should be happier in 
a mean shanty, with Henry Masters, than in a 
palace with George Singleby. That is my pres- 
ent belief, and I cannot help expressing it.” 

Mr. Archer grew wrathy—he was vehement 
in his use of language. Ida shed tears, but did 
not change her convictions of duty. She left 
the room, and before midnight she wrote her re- 
fusal to George Singleby, and her acceptance of 
Dr. Masters ! 

The news soon spread of her decision, and 
then what scores of nice people deprecated that 
“a young girl should stand in her own light, 
and be so obstinate, and wilful, and blind to her 
own interest,” and those who scrupled to tell 
her so, informed her parents of their feeling. 

But Ida went on leading the same beautiful 
life, doing good wherever her hand found it to 
do, and if her purse was empty, the rich mine 
of wealth which a ready sympathy caused to flow 
made her the friend of the friendless and the 
widow’s stay. Her parents were silenced by her 
example, and although they received Henry 
Masters with a cold reserve, yet they permitted 
him to enter their dwelling, contrary to the ad- 
vice of many who would have sowed the seeds 
of discord. 

George Singleby had now become engaged to 
Miss Herbert, the daughter of a rich wine mer- 
chant. He was about erecting one of the most 
splendid mansions, and the bride elect seemed 
to glory in her choice. She appeared in the 
richest attire, wore the most brilliant diamonds, 
always asserted that it was a falsehood that 
George ever thought of marrying Ida, and with 
a magnificent sense of importance, she dropped 
the acquaintance of the Archers, while she often 
gaily fluttered past their dwelling, looking from 
her coach windows. 

Henry Masters, however, had so far accumu- 
lated property, as to justify him in the purchase 
of a horse and light buggy, with which his visits 
to his patients were greatly accelerated, besides 
the growing demands upon his time which his 
reputation was exciting far and wide kept him 
continually busy; and with such an activity 
combined with prudence, daily gains begin to 
swell to quite an amount—so that at the end of 
the second year of his practice, his debts were all 
discharged, and several hundreds were invested. 

The fame of his professional skill had been 
often re-echoed in the ears of the Widow Ashley 
since her husband’s decease, and now that con- 
sumption had clearly marked her for a prey, she 
resorted to Dr. Masters for some palliative for 
the distressing cough and uncomfortable night 
sweats which attended her disorder. The doc- 
tor’s manners were of that frank and cordial 
turn which at once invites confidence and excites 
cheerfulness ; and in a short time Mrs. Ashley 
found his visits quite indispensable to her com- 
fort. As she resided about a mile from the city, 
in a most elegant cottage, planned wiih true 
architectural taste, whose exterior and interior 
corresponded, and as her walks were adorned 
with flowers, the doctor invited Ida to accom- 
pany him in one of his excursions thither. Had 
an angel dropped from the celestial regions into 
Mrs. Ashley’s dwelling, she could not have 
been more attracted by the sweetness and deli- 
cacy of her movements and conversation than 
with Ida Archer’s. Perhaps we do not think 
enough of our manners in visiting the sick and 
melancholy sufferer. There is a gentle ap- 
proach, a modulated tone, a quiet adjustment of 
ourselves, a winning and soothing way of speak- 
ing the right words, which linger long in the 
ears of the stricken, and the sweet vision stands 
by them in hours of wakefulness, and we feel the 
reality of such sympathy to mitigate much out- 
ward distress. This art was perfectly understood 
by Ida, and her first visit to Mrs. Ashley left an 
impress which never faded from her remem- 
brance. 

It was now advancing toward autumn, and 
Mrs. Ashley seemed declining. Her delightful 
house and grounds needed some one to superin- 
tend them, and to whom could she make the 
offer of taking them but to Dr. Masters? It 
came so opportune too, just as they desired to 
enter into the marriage state, but their prudent 
forethought concluded must be postponed on ac- 
count of insufficient means, and it so accorded 
with their tastes, that no word of obligation was 
raised ; besides, no outlay was required, for the 
kind old lady desired them to freely use all the 
furniture and entire contents of the dwelling, 
just as best suited them. 

Old Mr. and Mrs. Archer raised but one ob- 
jection, and that was, thata physician, whose 
practice was in the city, should not live in the su- 
burbs ; but the doctor had anticipated that, and 
retained his office in the city, leaving a young 
student at night to attend to orders. 

It was acurious fact, that George Singleby and 
Henry Masters fixed upon the same wedding- 
day without ever speaking to each other upon 
the subject—but Ida Archer was married in 
church, simply attired, and attended by a few 
select friends, while George Singleby and Miss 





Herbert stood in a most gorgeously furnished 
apartment, attended by scores of fashionable 
people, who came to gaze, admire and criticise. 
The wedding, however, deserved the reputation 
it received, as “a magnificent affair.” 

But the foundations for happiness were as dif- 
ferent between the two brides as was their out- 
ward apparel. One was to be transferred to a 
palace, imagining that revelry and the gaieties 
of the hour made the zest of life, while the other 


felt that true peace must be lodged within ; and. 


in ministering to the need of her who had so 
generously placed her own comforts under her 
charge, she felt that life might be irradiated by 
the sunshine of sympathy, and the helping to 
bear one another’s burdens. 

Is it not wonderful that the experience of oth- 
ers so little impresses ourselves? Do we not 
always find the law of compensation fulfilled 
even here? As we sow, we certainly reap. 

Two years from the date of the above mar- 
riages have passed away, and what do we now 
behold? In yonder marble palace a light is 
dimly burning, whose faint rays are just percep- 
tible between the heavy folds of muslin drapery. 
There is stillness in that apartment—the physi- 
cian is hurrying towards it at midnight—there 
is a deep anxiety upon his brow; his patient 
is Mrs. Singleby, who from continual exposures, 
has brought on an inflammation which it is fear- 
ed may prove fatal. Strange as it may seem, 
her husband is at the “ Clab House.” He has 
gone thither, as was his habit, just to see a few 
choice spirits and try the power of a game at bil- 
liards, to drive away “ the blues” and make him 
forget his troubles at home. All winter long he 
has been plunged in gaiety—sometimes he has 
attended his wife, and sometimes he preferred 
“the Club ;” there is the seal of the wine cup 
on his cheek, and a bloated exterior which de- 
Notes a life of sensuality and epicureanism quite 
revolting. But this very night he returns home 
to meet the physician just leaving his door. In 
the morning he cannot remember what was told 
him in the evening—but he awakes the next 
morning to hear the announcement that his wife 
is better ; but he breathes no thanksgiving to Him 
who directs “the issues of death.” 

In a few days a dinner-party celebrates conva- 
lescence, and while the invalid wife is pillowed 
to look out in yonder garden, the merry shouts 
of revelry from below fall on her ears! She 
craves other sympathy besides her nurseand her 
physician, and the thought flits across her brain, 
why did I not marry for love instead of money ? 
She cannot smother it—it comes again to her at 
midnight, when the massive door is opening and 
her husband is just entering. She looks upon 
those brilliant diamonds, her wedding gift. She 
craves something better than diamonds. She 
surveys that splendid apartment she occupies ; 
but the poor woman whom she called upon to do 
some upholstery work, had only a neatly furnish- 
ed room, and beside sat her husband fall of good 
hamor, and somehow such a vision strangely 
rises before her. She longs to get strong and go 
out in the world, and mingle in fashionable life, 
for such vapors will not annoy her then. George 
Singleby’s life of luxurious ease is now envied 
by no one. 

And there is the untenanted cottage, where the 
Widow Ashley lived, which Dr Masters inhabit- 
ed two years ago. The widowis dead, and hav- 
ing no children to provide for, and no near rel- 
ative, she selected the doctor as her heir, and 
made a will bequeathing him nearly the whole 
of her estate, estimated at twenty thousand dol- 
lars! But Masters’s fame has reached a distant 
city, and he has been invited to accept a profes- 
sorship richly endowed, in a large city. He has 
gone to enter upon his duties, but he has left be- 
hind him the affectionate regards of hundreds of 
patients. Now just let us take a look upon Ida 
before she leaves her numerous friends, among 
whom the poor and needy come first in her be- 
nevolent regards. 

There is the poor crippled boy, Jamie, whom 
a rheumatic fever has left in a helpless condition. 
She fits him up a small room and stores it with 
a juvenile library ; then she places befure him a 
little shelf attached to his easy chair, and directs 
him how he may amuse many a listless hour by 
writing from slips ; and a few school books are 
marked, assigning the lessons he must commit ere 
her return, and a few dollars are placed in his 
mother’s hand for special emergencies, and so 
she kisses Jamie’s pale cheek, and bids a kind 
farewell to his mother, and this family never 
doubts the ministry of angels. 

Ida next knocks at the Widow Beman’s—she 
has ordered her coal and groceries, provided her 
with plain sewing, caused the carpenter to cut 
an extra window, which will give the poor wo- 
man additional light and air, and then she says 
such comforting words that they will re-echo in 
that heart until death stops its pulsations. And 
there are yet many others who share in her be- 
nevolence, whom the world has never known, 
struggling with small incomes, and these are an- 
nually provided for; and yet from the Ashley 
fund there is enough and to spare for herself— 
because she has no superfluous wants! Besides, 
she has not neglected her own parents,—those 
who felt she committed such a wrong by her mar- 
riage with Dr. Masters, they would faia forget it 
now; for since the world is according to him 
such splendid attainments they feel a pride in 
reckoning him as their son. Of George Single- 
by they would be ashamed. His wealth confers 
happiness on no one—and this has taught them 
that old precept, that marrying for money with- 
out affection, is a dangerous experiment. 

‘Yes, marrying for money,” although volumes 
have been written upon it, still can we not recall 
one and another who would never have made the 
choice they did, had only pure affection lighted 
the torch of love; and so they danced in the 
giddy round of a short honey-moon, and by and- 
by the fires of passion were cooled, mere sentimen- 
talism becamestale, there were no reserved funds 
of inward resources—life became monotonous, 
domestic cares burdensome, and too late the mis- 
take is discovered that the foundation of happi- 
ness which must be based on mutual respect, is 
wanting ; and life is only endured, not enjoyed. 


[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE GLOVES OF OMER PACHA. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 





Tne great facts of the Eastern war do not 
enter into our humble province ; but we may 
glean a few anecdotes on the heroes of this Iliad. 
Here is one related by Mr. Edmond Texier, 
which cannot fail to interest our readers. 

About fifteen or twenty years since, a young 
man presented himself at Widdin, and asked 
for Hussein Pacha, the commandant of that 
place. This young man was as handsome as a 
woman, and as imposing as a demigod. His 
complexion was white and clear, his eyes soft 
and penetrating, and his form slender and vigor- 
ous. The Turks, who are superstitious about 
countenances, received him with cordiality and 
respect, and pointed out to him the dwelling of 
the pacha. 

Hussein had encamped before Widdin, in a 
superb tent. The young unknown presented 
himself for an audience just as Hussein awoke 
in a very bad humor. 

“ What do you want ?” asked he, roughly, of 
the importunate solicitor. 

“To enter the service of your excellency.” 

“T have too many servants already. Go!” 

In Turkey, men of the most humble condition 
may offer presents to a great nobleman, without 
infringing upon customs, The young man drew 
from his pocket a small package, carefully en- 
veloped, which he handed to the pacha, entreat- 
ing him to accept it. 

“What are these ?”’ said the pacha, when he 
had opened the package. 

“ Gloves, your excellency.” 

“And of what use are they ?” 

“When you march in the sun, its rays will not 
burn your hands (those of Hussein’s were very 
white), and when you hold the bridle of your 
horse, your fingers will not be wounded by the 
hardness of the leather.” 

“‘ And how are these gloves put on ?” 

The young man puta glove on the hand of 
the pacha. 

“‘ Now the other.” 

The young man complied. Hussein then 
clapped his hands three times, and held them 
over his head, while the officers of his snite en- 
tered and looked wonderingly at the pair of 
gloves. 

Thanks to these, which were a long time the 
admiration of the pacha and his staff, the un- 
known was admitted to the service of Hussein, 
and became his confidential aid-de-camp. 

Now this unknown youth was Michael Hattas, 
originally from Croatia, formerly sub-inspector 
of bridges and causeways in Austria—at present 
Omer Pacha, general-in-chief of the Ottoman 
army. How came this young man without a 
country, this fugitive without resources, this 
German turned Turk, to risk his future destiny 
on a pair of gloves? This history is not less 
curious than that of his audience with Hussein 
Pacha. 

The fourth son of Peter Hattas, a poor and 
noble Austrian lieutenant, Michael was in his 
childhood so delicate that he lived only by a 
prodigy of maternal love. At eighteen, he was 
appointed superintendent of the bridges and 
causeways of Carlstadt. At twenty, he was 
nominated sub-inspector at Zaro, in Dalmatia. 
Compromised in a political affair, he exiled him- 
self, and gained the Turkish frontier, with a few 
sequins in his pocket. 

The first Ottoman village which he traversed 
being Omer-Unas, he took the name of Omer 
with the turban, and advanced at random into 
the province of Bosnia. Some wagoners met 
him, attacked him, robbed him, took away even 
his clothes, and left him almost naked on the 
public road. A peasant furnished him with a 
garment and a little money. He arrived thus at 
Boujalouka, where he entered the shop of a 
merchant as clerk. 

Here a consolation awaited him, which had 
nearly turned him from the arduous paths which 
lead to glory. The merchant had a charming 
daughter. Omer perceived it by the beatings of 
his heart. The young girl, on her part, could 
not see without emotion this exile pursued by 
fate, this brave and skilful engineer reduced to 
the condition of a clerk, this white and delicate 
but energetic and valiant hand, which trembled 
at holding a pen instead of a sword. The two 
young people understood each other without 
speaking, and the father comprehended them in 
his turn, without needing their confidence. 

One fine morning he sent to Omer two cask- 
ets—the one contained a wedding-ring and the 
inventory of his business, the other, a purse ful 
of gold and a Damascene sabre. Omer divined 
the choice which was offered to him—the fortune 
of the merchant and the hand of his daughter, 
or departure and a military life, with the ex~ 
penses of the journey to the nearest camp, 

Omer kept the book and the ring, and restored 
to the merchant the sabre and purse. The next 
day the two young people were aflianced amid a 
joyous family festival. But on the day after, the 
young girl, overcome with happiness, fell ill, to 
rise no more. The father and lover watched 
over her eight days and nights, and tearfully re- 
ceived her last sigh. Then the merchant, taking 
the sabre and the purse, offered them again to 
the young man, saying to him: 

“God has willed it! It was decreed! May 
glory be more faithful to you than happiness |” 

This time Omer accepted the arm, and kissing 
the icy hand of his dead betrothed, took his way 
towards Widdin, where he became the aid-de- 
camp of Hussein, as we have seen, 

After the death of the Pacha of Widdin, Omer 
repaired to Constantinople, where he rose rapidly 
from rank to rank, and was appointed in 1852 
and 54, by his merit and success, to the sapreme 
command of the Ottoman forces against Russia, 

See what a pair of gloves may produce—in 
good hands. 


_— 
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Make yourself agreeable, as much as possible, 
to all; for there is no person so contemptible, 





but that it may be in his power to be your best 
friead or worst enemy. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
INVOCATION TO THE DRAMA. 





BY MARY WENTWORTH ALEXANDER. 

Rise, crowned with light, immortal Drama, rise! 
And lift thy head untarnished to the skies; 
Renew thy virgin prime, thy golden youth, 

When lofty themes demanded loftier truth ; 

When Chaucer lived, and glorious Spenser sang, 
And through the world blind Milton’s numbers rang. 
When Shaksp Tose, creative genius grand, 

And subtle Essence girt with this old band 
Mortality, and gave it shape and form, 

And saw it glow with life instinct and warm. 
Renew the scenes that graced old England’s stage, 
When wit and wisdom marked the golden age; 
When Youth and Genius reigned, and round the throne 
Transcendent grace in courtly splendor shone. 

Stir up the scenes, the long grand list unfold, 
That monarchs heard and saw, and bards of old. 
Give Passion wings, and Fancy flight as free 

As winds that chase the bubbles o’er the sea. 

Lash human folly—scathe its teeming pride— 

Nor ever Vice in gilded garments hide; 

Oppression hate, and Wrong and lawless Might, 
Strong in its lust of power, outweighing Right. 
Show us how Virtue thrives, and Vice grows lean, 
And Avarice sneaks, abasing godlike mien— 

How Sloth and Luxury steal from brown old Toil, 
The hard earned harvest of the grudging soil. 

And ye who speak, whose burning numbers flow 
From lava streams that waste the strands below, 
Say, are ye called as oracles divine, 

Ordained of God, priests of that inner shrine, 
Whose fire Promethean glows on holy lips 

Unfed, unfanned, and knows no dark eclipse? 
Inspired your office is—not born of man, 
Prophets which have been since the world began— 
In you soul has its life—spirit its form, 

To do, and be, and glow with feeling warm. 

O glorious linking— thoughts with speech— 

Each in the other lives and thrives in each. 

80 should your lives be pure as men who bind 
Language to life, and matter unto mind. 

To Nature true— be false not unto Art, 

But of your life-work make your life a part. 

And ye whose feet these classic thresholds press— 
Who count the sights, and note the scenic dress,— 
Greet here old friends, and kill the sluggard Time; 
Learn that the Drama has « power sublime ; 

That every act enkindles lofty thought, 
Chivalrous deeds to noble purpose wrought. 

And when life’s scenes grow dim, and round us close 
The narrow curtains of our last repose, 

When one by one our lights extinguished, drop, 
And sinks the stage left by its faithless prop, 
Great king of scenes—lead us in love to thee, 

To join thy Drama in eternity! 








[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MRS. BLOWHARD'S STRATAGEM. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Mr. Vorcan Biownarp considered himself 
right in the prime of life. He was fifty-five 
years of age, but he vowed that he had lived an 
hundred. He had once been a thriving business 
man, and was even now doing a fair amount of 
trade. Two of his daughters had grown up and 
married, and he had fitted them out with what he 
called princely portions. He had, in truth, given 
them exceedingly good sums of money, and they 
blessed him for it—and so did their respective 
husbands—an event which afforded Mr. Blow- 
hard far more satisfaction than could the pos- 
session of the apportioned money have done. 
As these daughters were the only children with 
which Mr. Blowhard had ever been blessed, their 
absence left him with no one for a constant home 
companion but his wife. 

Now Vulcan Blowhard and his better-half 
were excellently well-matched. He was a short, 
fat man, with a very round, and very red, and 
very jolly face. The top of his head was bald, 
and his laugh even seemed to extend clear way 
up to the polished surface that covered his bump 
of veneration. Mrs. Blowhard was framed 
much in the same manner, and her face was as 
happy, and her laugh as jolly, as was her 
husband’s. 

But Mrs. B. was by far the most prudent of 
the two. In fact, Mr. B. had allowed himself to 
become rather loose in much of his habit. Since 
his daughters had gone, and the young sparks 
consequently ceased to make their visits, he had 
aceustomed himself to invite social spirits to his 
festive board, and so far had he carried this, 
that at the present time it was no uncommon 
thing for him to have company to “ dinner ” six 
times a week. He called them dinners, though 
his wife persisted in denominating them very 
late suppers. But Mr. B. knew that they were 
dinners. He told his wife that people never 
drank wine at supper, but only at dinner, and 
consequently these disputed meals must be din- 
ners. Mrs. B. did not dispute the wine part of 
the arrangement, for she knew how many bottles 
generally disappeared on these occasions. 

Now it so happened that Mr. Blowhard’s purse 
had a bottom to it—a very unfortunate thing for 
him, perhaps, but nevertheless, one which was 
allied with a fixed fact. Mrs. B. expostulated 
with her husband. She told him that he was not 
only spending money much faster than he earned 
it, but that what money he once had was all 
gone. 
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“Let not your thoughts be fastened upon such | 


filthy lucre, my dear,” said Mr. B. “Lhavea 


social nature, my dear, and that social nature | 


must be fed. While I live I must live, and I 
must live, too, as happiness demands.” 

“All very well,” returned Mrs. B. “ But do 
you remember that other people must live?” 

“T remember there is such a thing, and if I 
mistake not, people are living.” 

“Yes, so they are, but some of them can’t 
live much longer if the mass of their customers 
do as you do.” 

“Mrs. BY” 

“The butcher has sent in his bill again. 1 
have now six bills from him, and all of one 
account.” 

“Ah, IT must pay him. 
week.” 

“That is just what yon said five months 


I shall pay him next 


“Five months? Wive days, you mean.” 

“No, it has‘been five months since this bill 
was first presented.” 

“ Bless me, how fast I live. But never mind, 
mow. I must go to the store, for my trouble- 
some.clerk has taken a foolish notion into his 
that I must help him take an account of 
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stock and balance my books. 
ready when I come back.” 

“And what will you have ?” 

“ Roast that sirloin.” 

“T have none.” 

“T told the butcher to send in one,” 

“ But he says he wont. You owe him a hun- 
dred and seventy dollars now, and he wont send 
any more until he sees some chance of obtaining 
his pay.” 

Mr. Blowhard uttered-the butcher’s name, 
and in connection therewith he uttered a very 
profane expletive. 

“ But he is not to blame,” said the good wife. 
“ He knows that you squander away your money, 
and he cannot afford to lose his just dues.” 

“T squander my money!” uttered Mr. Blow- 
hard, throwing back his round head, and looking 
very innocent. “ Did you not give the lie direct 
to such a monstrous assertion ?” 

“No, I did not, Mr.B. How could I when I 
knew it to be true Look at the party you had 
here to supper, last night.” 

“Dinner, my dear.” 

“ Well, call it dinner, then. Look at the par- 
ty you had here. Six of the worst fellows in 
town.” 

“ Six of the very best fellows, my dear.” 

* Well, call them what you please. You have 
them here half of the time, eating your bread, 
and drinking your wine, and what do you get in 
return? Only empty bottles and empty pockets, 
and also the loss of your credit.” 

“You forget, my dear, my social nature,” 
said Mr. B., argumentatively. ‘‘ Those com- 
panions sustain the very brightest part of my 
life. They exercise my wit, keep my blood up, 
and keep my love alive. Ah, you don’t under- 
stand me. What are afew bottles of wine com- 
pared with such enjoyment ?” 

“ The wine you drank last night amounted to 
only about ten dollars. You tell me you pay 
one dollar a bottle.” 

“ Of course, for I have the best. And what 
are ten dollars ?” 

“O,not much. Only in the year, at the rate 
you go on, with your dinner-parties twice, and 
sometimes three times, and often from four to six 
times a week, it amounts to somewhere about 
two thousand dollars.” 

“What? Are you crazy? 
dollars? Nonsense !” 

“There, reckon for yourself. I know your 
parties cost you on an average, ten dollars each, 
and you have them on an average four times a 
week. Now there are fifty-two weeks in a year, 
and four times fifty-two are two hundred and 
eight—the number of parties—multiply that by 
ten, and see what you get.” 

“ Well—I declare—l’d no idea. But never 
mind. I'll run around and borrow a couple of 
hundred of Harvey, and pay that annoying 
butcher, for we must have meat, and then I’ll 
think of these things.” 


Harvey was the husband of one of the daugh- 
ters, and Mr. Blowhard borrowed the money of 
him, and paid the butcher, and then, instead of 
thinking of what his wife had said to him, he for- 
got all about it. 

In a few evenings Mr. B. had another party. 
His companions were all fond of good living like 
himself, and they praised and toasted him with- 
out stint. Near midnight, Mrs. B. came into 
the room where they were, and she found her 
husband just in the act of showing the company 
how to knock off the head of a bottle with a 
knife. He struck as he had seen it done, and 
broke the bottle in two pieces, but the break 
chanced to run lengthwise of the bottle, and the 
wine went on to the floor. Mrs. B. had meant 
to speak to her husband about dismissing his 
company, for they were becoming uproarous ; 
but she saw that his social nature was far too el- 
evated to sympathize with common ideas of life, 
and she left him in his glory. 


Have my dinner 


Two thousand 


But there was coming a stop to Vulcan Blow- 
hard’s manner of living. His wife saw that he 
was fast running himself out of health and out of 
pocket, and she determined to save him in spite 
of himself. She had tried argument and per- 
suasion long enough, and she resolved now to 
resort to strategy. Her husband, who was nat- 
urally one of the best men in the world, was 
becoming one of the worst husbands to be con- 
evived of; and more than that, his credit was be- 


coming a thing of no value whatever. Debt was 
staring him in the face at every turn. 
Mrs. B. sent for Doctor Didymus. The doc- 


tor was an old man, and he loved Mr. Blowhard 
for what he used to be. The plotting wife ex- 
plained her plan fully, and after some reflection 
the doctor agreed to help her with all his skill 
and confidence. He opened his medicine box 
and selected therefrom several parcels, and from 
these he made up twelve little dark colored 
powders. 

“Now they wont be dangerous, doctor?” said 
Mrs. B., with much solicitude. 

“Not in the least. Only call me in season. 
But on the contrary, I think they will do him 
good.” 

That evening Mr. Blowhard had another par- 
ty, but before the party arrived, Mr. B_ took one 
of those mysterious little powders in a cup of 
tea. The party lasted until after midnight, and 
when Mr. B. went up to his chamber he would 


| have got into bed without undressing if his wife 


| 


had not suggested to him the propriety of re- 
moving his garments. So he took off his coat 
and vest, and his pants, but he forgot his boots. 
His wife removed these, however, and he only 
slept in his dickey and cravat. On the next 
morning another of those quaint little powders 
went into his first cup of coffee, and another 
went into his second. He ate nothing, for he 
hai no appetite, but he drank any quantity of 
scalding hot coffee and—medicine. 

At noon Mr. Blowhard returned from his store 
earlier than usual. He looked quite pale, and 
complained of being sick, and after attempting 
to eat some dinner, but without accomplirhing it, 
he laid down on the sofa. At first he thought 
he was affected only by a derangement conse- 
quent on his last night’s debauch, but he soon 


| began to experience sensations he had never be- 


fore felt. He felt very sick and weak, and there 











was an oppressive feeling about the region of the 
heart that frightened him. 

“ Deborah,” he said, addressing his wife, “I 
feel very badly.” 

“Alas !”” groaned she, “ if you feel half so bad 
as you look you must feel bad indeed. O, I 
never saw you look so before. Such a dreadfal 
look about the eyes !” 

“We must send for Doctor Didymus,” the 
groaning man said. 

“ Yes, and we must send for him very quick- 
ly, too.” 

“ Then send, for mercy’s sake, send.” 

The doctor was accordingly sent for, and 
when he arrived he found Mr. Blowhard upon 
the sofa. 

“Ah, doctor, I’m glad you've come,” groaned 
the sufferer. 

“©, what in mercy’s name makes him look 
so?” asked the half-frantic wife, wringing her 
hands with the most admirable alarm im- 
aginable. 

But the doctor did not answer. He sat down 
and felt of the sick man’s pulse, and then gravely 
shook his head. 

“ What is it, doctor ?” whispered Mr. B. 

“T cannot tell you now,” he replied, with the 
most solemn meaning. “I will leave you some 
medicine, and to morrow morning I will come 
again. You had better go up to your bed now, 
while you have strength. ‘And,” he continued, 
turning to Mrs. B., “you must see that he is 
kept as quiet as possible. Do not allow the 
least noise to be made about the place, nor allow 
the children to play about under the windows. 
Everything may depend upon his being kept 
quiet.” 

Dr. Didymus dealt out the medicine and gave 
it into the hands of the wife, and after giving a 
few more very explicit charges he took his leave. 

Mr. Blowhard had to be helped up to his 
chamber, and when he was finally got into bed 
his wife tucked him up, and then went to pre- 
pare the medicine. The poor sufferer was dread- 
fully frightened, and his wife did not fail to make 
everything appear in its worst light. Yet she 
was most faithfol in her attentions to him, and 
he felt grateful. He passed a painful, sleepless 
night, and early in the morning the doctor came 
again. The manof medicine sat down and felt 
of the invalid’s pulse—then he examined the 
tongue—then placed his ear over the region of 
the heart, and lastly he tapped on his breast 
most mysteriously. 

“Doctor, what ails me?” feebly whispered 
Blowhard. 

“Do you feel a pain in the head ?” the phy- 
sician asked, without seeming to heed the ques- 
tion that had been asked. 

“O, dreadful.” 

“And do you feel a faintness in the stomach ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And sharp pains about the heart 1” 

“ Yes.” 

“ T haye one more question to ask,”’ continued 
the doctor, with a look of the utmost concern 
and fear, ‘do youat times feel a sort of dizziness 
in the head accompanied by temporary blind- 
ness ?” 

“ Yes, I do,” gasped Mr. B. 

“Ah, I feared so,” uttered Didymus, with a 
sad shake of the head. 

“ Bat wh—w—w—what is it ?” 

“Mr. Blowhard, I must be frank with you. 
You will pardon me ?” 

“ Ceriain—tell me—all.” 

“J will tell you all, and then you will the bet- 
ter understand the precariousness of your situa- 
tion. Riotous living has killed you !” * 

“No, no, not killed me, doctor.” 

“T fear so. You have a decided attack of the 
pleuratic gout upon the heart. I never came 
across a case of the kind before. Von Rutger, 
the great German astronomer, died of the disease, 
and so did De Capuenditti, the great Italian 
painter. They were both of them riotous livers, 
and I have heard that Von Rutger even went so 
far that he averaged a midnight carousal four 
nights in the week !” 

“ Mercy!” groaned Blowhard. 

“ But of course you have not done anything 
near that ?” 

“O, dear! Save me!” 

“De Capuenditti, so the medical account says, 
recovered from his first attack, and might have 
lived, but he jagain fell into his former habits, 
and he died.” 

“ Save me, doctor! Do something!” 

“JT will doall | can; and you will not be long 
in suspense, for this strange disease works very 
quickly. In three days, at the farthest, you will 
either be dead or well. If you can be cured I 
can cure you.” 

The doctor dealt out his medicine this time 
with the utmost precision, and the invalid prom- 
ised to obey his orders punctually. Mrs. Blow- 
hard followed the doctor down into the kitchen, 
and there he ordered her to make a gallon of 
tea with equal parts of wormwood, catnip, moth- 
erwort and smartweed, and to have her husband 
drink of it freely, and throw the other medicine 
away. 

On the next morning the doctor came again, 
but this time he gave the sick man no decided 
hopes of recovery. But on the next morning 
afier, Mr. Blowhard was informed that he might 
consider himself a well man. He felt duly grate- 
ful for his miraculous delivery, and of course he 
promised good Doctor Didymus that he would 
not run the risk of inducing the dangerous 
disease again. 

It was two weeks before Mr. B. could feel 
strong again; but even then he had no desire to 
go back to his old habits, for he was not anxious 
to die ; in fact, the thought of death was poison 
to his peace of mind, and he firmly resolved that 
he would endanger himself no more. Ere long 
he began to pay up his debts, and he found 
it a very pleasant task. His fall trade opened 
most profitably, and befure winter he had paid 
every cent he owed. He had no id-a that he 
could have been so happy. His credit was once 
more good, and people were once more anxious 
to do business with bim. 

Six months passed away, when, one day, his 
wife said to him: 

“Well, husband, you have got strong once 








more—how would you like another of your din- 
ner parties?” 

Vulcan Blowhard looked up and shook his head. 

“Ah, Deborah, no more of ’em. Just look at 
Bliffkins, and Snapper, and Crabtree, and Lim- 
pins. If I had kept on I might have been where 
they are—all broken down in body and purse. 
Just see how bloated they look. No, I don’t 
want any more of ’em.” 

It was a year before he found out the trick his 
good wife had played upon him with the assist- 
ance of the doctor. He was not angry, but he 
thanked Deborah for what she had done, and 
freely acknowledged that she had saved him. 
And then he had another source of peace: He 
had no more dread of the return of that fatal 
“ pleuratic gout of the heart.” 





WHAT IS SAID OF US. 

The editor of the Oshawa Freeman, published 
at Oshawa, Canada West, in a letter to his paper 
from this city, thus speaks of our establishment. 
While we recall the pleasant visit of our gentle- 
manly brother of the quill, we must thank him 
for his kind mention : 


“ Of course it was out of the question for me 
to leave Boston and not pay a visit to ‘ Gleason’s 
Pictorial Printing Establishment,’ on Tremont 
Street. Gleason, himself, is absent on an artis- 
tic excursion to Europe, but the force in connec- 
tion with his publishing concern is so well organ- 
ized that each department moves like clockwork 
in his absence. A magnificent building is en- 
tirely occupied with the publication of the ‘ Pic- 
torial’ and ‘ Flag of our Union.’ The compos- 
itors’ room is in an upper story, where I saw a 
clever sprinkling of ladies engaged in type-set- 
ting, as they are in several other printing offices 
in Boston, and as they should be in all offices. 
They make capital hands at the bu-iness. God 
bless them ; may they share in the ‘dimes,’ in 
following this and other lucrative avocations, for 
which they are so well qualified. Gleason’s es- 
tablishm«nt employs eight of Adams’s steam 

wer presses, and these are driven by a fifteen 

orse-power engine, night and day, by a double 
set of hands. Two of these presses are used to 
work off the ‘Flag,’ and four are required for 
the ‘ Pictorial,’ being in the process of printing 
two weeks previously to the time of publication, 
while two are employed in book printing. The 
rooms for the presses, binding, compositors, en- 

raving, etc., are all distinct from each other, 
but they work harmoniously to produce a ‘ Pic- 
torial’ that floods the country in the Eastern, 
Central, Southern and Western States, and is 
also very popular in Canada. 

“We grudge not the fortune which Mr. Glea- 
son is amassing, so long as his laborers—as for 
instance his artists—are deriving from thirty to 
forty dollars per week for their services. We 
feel proud of a ‘ Pictorial’ like Gleasou’s on this 
side of the Atlantic, and believe, in considera- 
tion of the talent employed, character of its ma- 
terials, good mechanical execution, and the ele 
vated taste with which it is conducted, it richly 
deserves the patronage it is so liberally receiv- 
ing. We are glad, also, that Mr. Gleason has, 
from the beginnivg, had an eye to the permanent 
character of his ‘ Pictorial; that every artistic 
or literary production should be of a superior 
order in quality and style; and that he has pro- 
vided himself with an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply of back numbers and volumes, which are 

sing through the process of the bindery, as 
fast as the book market demands supplies of his 
beautiful gilt-bound volumes.” 


ESPARTERO. 


His strongly marked eyebrows, the steady re- 
gard of his eye, his slightly closed lips, and the 
width of his chin, announce that no oscillations 
are to be looked for in him, when once his will 
has been declared. | Espartero commands re- 
spect by other physical and moral qualities. Of 
middle height, sixty years of age at least, but 
not looking more than fifty, he bears on his 
lofty forehead, in his black eye, and on his lips, 
turning readily to a smile, a great appearance of 
kindness, frankness and courage carried to reck- 
lessness. By the services which he has rendered, 
he is the first of the living Spanish commanders. 
He is a yood comrade for his soldiers, and when 
he saw the troops suffering for want of supplics, 
Espartero often engaged his private fortune to- 
wards tne contractors. Itis in that way that, 
being a rich man when he assumed the chief 
command, he was infinitely poorer when he laid 
it down. His fortune co nes from his wife, the 
daughter of a rich banker; and she never herita- 
ted to give her signature when it was called for 
toserve the army. LEspartro bad himself no 
fortune—nothing but his sword. Of an honest 
but obscure family, he had always the good sense 
not to deny his origin. One day during his re- 
gency there was a grand soiree at Buena Vista, 
and an uncle and two female cousins of the re- 
gent were announced. The uncle was a small 
contractor for roads in La Mancha, and his 
daughters, dress-makers. The duke went at 
once to meet his relatives, received them most 
kindly, and left every one struck with that demo- 
cratic pride which showed itself so gracefully in 
the palace of kings. There is nothing in all this, 
certainly, which amounts to absolute proof that 
Espartero will be equal to the task assigned him. 
And yet man’s antecedent conduct is one of the 
elements that serve best to enable the world to 
pose a judgment of his future condact.—Paris 
Siecle. 





LIFE, HEALTH AND HAPPINESS. 


The editor of the New York Mirror, reasoning 
from the increasing demand for spittoons, of the 
manufacturers, concludes that the nativnal fault 
of “spitting” is upon the increase ; a conclusion 
that, we fear, is too well warranted by the facts. 
Inveterate cigar-smoking, tobacco chewing, and 
rum-drinking, are fast undermining the heaithful 
constitutions our countrymen have inherited from 
the hardy sires who first conquered the rude na- 
tive soil, and its wild and savage hordes, and next 
their almost as barbarous political oppressors. 
Throat, lung and nervous diseases are becoming 
fearfully prevalent ; our rising and risen generation 
actually spitting away their lives and being, while 
the villanous profanations change them to sucial 
lepers and reeking charnel-houses. Our once 
noble and manly race is fast dwindling into a 
pigmy one; or if a youth attain over the height 
of a yard-stick, he is attenuated, dysp ptic, or 
consumptive—a literal walking case of ftiddle- 
s'rings, affected to death by every passing breeze, 
or resting upon a staff, ere yet he has attained 
the usual years of manhood OQ, for some re- 
forming fashion, some prohibitory law, to save 
us from ourselves, in these vital matt<rs of life 
and happiness.—Saturday Courier. 











THE MOON. 


The illuminating power of the light derived 
from the moon, accurding to the experiments 
made by Leslie, is about the 100,000 part of the 
illaminativg power of the'sun. This. planet 
always presents the same face to us, which proves 
that she revolves round her axis in the same 
time that she revolves round the earth. A spec- 
tator on the lunar surface would bebold the earth 
like a luminous orb, suspended in the vault of 
heaven, presenting a surface about thirteen times 
larger than the moon does to us, and appearing 
sometimes gibbous, sometimes horned, at other 
times with a round, full face.— Nicoll. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union} 


THE SILEN¢® YOUNG MAN, 


BY THE OLD ‘Un. 

Ar a large boarding-house everybody knows 
everybody else as a matter of course; at a 
hotel this does not follow. The boarding-house 
may therefore be said to typify a country-yil. 
lage ; the hotel to represent the city. 

During the past season, a large and goodly 
company from all quarters was collected at an 
old fashioned boarding-house at the extremity of 
Cape Ann, one of the most delightful watering. 
places in the whole sweep of our northern coast, 
There the air is pure and fresh; the shore is di- 
versified by a thousand islets, bays, coves, reefs 
and beaches, stern headlands and picturesque 
islands, while not far withdrawn from the water’s 
edge are heavily-timbered woodlands, and pas- 
toral valleys teeming with luxuriance. Among 
the company was a belle—there is always one 
bright, particular star at every watering-place. 
She was reputed to be rich in the world’s goods; 
in the wealth of beauty she was unsurpassed, 
Shall we catalogue her charms after the fashion 
of an auctioneer? Cui bono? After enumerat- 
ing raven hair, jet-black eyes, brilliant and ten- 
der, lips dewy with the nectar of love— 


—— Orcula que Venus 
Quinta parte sui nectaris imbuit,— 


a finely-moulded figure, a beautiful hand and 
arm, what definite idea would you have of her? 

Of course, a crowd of beaux fluttered reund 
the cynosure, and whether she rode or walked, 
Miss Marvel had no lack of cavaliers. But he, 
whom she would have selected from the whole 
number of gentlemen, had propriety permitted, 
he, at whose feet she would have dropped her 
fan or handkerchief for the pleasure of receiving 
them again at his hand, kept aloof from her, and 
indeed from all others. 

Mr. Percy Clifford was beautiful as Adonis or 
Antinous, the incarnation of a Greek statue. 
Though a blond, with fair hair and peachy 
cheeks, and almost beardless lips, his frame was 
vigorous, and shielded him from the charge of 
effeminacy. The expression of his face.was fas- 
cinating, it was so mild and saint-like, that 


——'‘ Which limners give 
the beloved apostle.”’ 


Once or twice Miss Marvel thought she de- 
tected him gazing at her with a look of earnest 
admiration ; but he never ventured to address 
her. He was the most taciturn of individuals. 
Few ever heard the sound of his voice—yet it 
was musical and soft. He was fond of wander- 
ing away by himself, and passing whole days 
among the rocks, with a volume of poetry in his 
hand. 

One day when the company had all assembled 
at dinner, Miss Marvel related an unfortunate 
occurrence that had chanced to her that morn- 
ing. As she was seated by the brink of the 
“ Pool,” a wild spot, where the raging Atlantic 
had wrought a mighty hollow, many fathoms 
deep, where the advancing and receding tide 
raged awfully, a bracelet, not less valuable from 
association than intrinsically—for it contained a 
priceless diamond—had slipped from her white 
arm and disappeared in the waves. The fisher- 
men had told her the only chance of recovering 
it was by diving, but to dive in that place was as 
dangerous as for the cavalier of old to leap into 
the lion’s den to recover the fallen glove of his 
P mistress. 

To this tale, Clifford was observed to listen 
with intense interest, and he retired early from 
the table. The next morning he was not at 
breakfast, but when the company were seated at 
dinner, he appeared, paler than usual, and more 
tremulous in manner, and approaching Miss 
Marvel, clasped the lost bracelet on her arm. 
A glow of gratitude and pleasure suffused the 
beautiful countenance of the maiden. 

“ Mr. Clifford !” she exclaimed, ‘‘I thank you 
a thousand, thousand times. But how did you 
manage to bring up this' bracelet from that dan- 
gerous place ?”’ 

“Miss Marvel regretted it—and it is here !”’ 
replied Clifford, simply. 

“ But to risk your life !”’ said the lady, sinking 
her voice to a tender whisper. 

“ The stake was a small one,” sighed Clifford. 
“Who cares for me ?” 

Miss Marvel blushed deeply. The other la- 
dies were profuse in their praises of Clifford’s 
gallantry. It was too much for the modesty of 
the silent young man. He escaped from the 
dining-room and fled. The landlady thought 
he had gone to change his dress, and so kept the 
table waiting; but he did not reappear. At 
supper, too, he was missing. Some inquiries 
elicited the fact that he had been seen in the 
railroad station, with his carpet-bag in his hand, 
waiting for the train for Boston. The ladies 
hoped he would soon return, because he was so 
handsome ; the landlady wanted him to come 
back, because he owed her for a month’s board. 
When Miss Marvel unclasped her bracelet at 
night to put it in her jewel-case, beside its fel- 
low, she discovered on comparing them, that the 
diamond had been abstracted by the false Clif- 
ford, and a worthless stone substituted in its 
place! Lucy Brandon on discovering that her 
Clifford was a highwayman, was not more 
shocked than Miss Marvel on finding hers to be 
arascal. Where is he now? In a far southern 
clime, exhibiting the “ little joker,” and cozening 
flats with “ three-card monte.” 
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ENERGY. 


See how that fellow works! No obstacles too 
great for him to surmount; no ocean too wide 
for him to leap; no mountain too high for him 
to scale. He will make a stir in the world and 
no mistake. Such are the men who build our 
railroads, dig up the mountains in California, 
and enrich the world. There is nothing gained 
by idleness and sloth. This is a world of ac- 
tion, and to make money, gain a reputation, and 
exert a happy influence, men must be active, 
persevering and energetic. They must not quail 
at shadows, run from lions, or attempt to dodge 
the lightning. Go forward zealously in whatever 





you undertake, and we will risk you anywhere 
and through life.—N. Y. Picayune. 
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r annum, invariably in advance. The paper is always 
discontinued at the expiration of the time paid for. See 
imprint on thre last page. 

*,* All communications designed for publication in the 


per, must be addressed to F. GLEASON, Boston, 
ass., proprietor of Tue FLAG oF our Usten, post paid. 





CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER, 
“The First amd Second Wife,” a tale by Mrs. M. E. 
Rosinson 
‘Random Shots,” a humorous sketch by the O:p ’Un. 
“The Bigot’s Rebuke,” a tale by Sytvanus Cons, Jr. 
“4 London Fog,” sketch by Annz T. Wixzvr. 
‘* Lines on Witnessing a Marriage,” by J. Hunt, Jn. 


ARTICLES DBOLINED. 


‘The Arctic,” ‘ Liberty,” ‘: Spirits,” ‘‘ Ned Brace,” 
« Death of the King of Israel,” Sunset,” “ The Tin Ped- 
ler,” ‘‘ The Departure of Summer.” 
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THE EASTERN WAR. 

There are borne to us, on the wings of the 
wind, the notes of war, of victory and of defeat, 
the clang of arms, and the roar of artillery. 
One almost seems to realize a sense of suffoca- 
tion, arising from the thickened and smoke-laden- 
ed atmosphere, rolling in dense clouds about 
him, while he reads of the capture of Sebastopol. 
He hears the groans of the dying, the shouts of 
victory, the clamor of retreat, the stern bugle 
calls, and the piercing fife and drum; he hears 
the shrieks of women, and the cries of helpless 
infancy. Alas! what a picture to be designated, 
and called by the name of victory! What work 
to file despatches with, over which English lords 
and French peers shall find cause to congratu- 
late the assembled wisdom of their nations. 

War is, indeed, terrible; modern warfare is 
more than merely terrible. Modern invention 
in mechanics have so advanced towards perfec- 
tion, that the facilities for taking human life in 
battle are wonderful and sure. To place two 
contending armies before each other, is almost 
equivalent to the total annihilation of both. 
Late inventions in weapons of destruction have 
changed the tactics of warfare ; and those strong- 
holds heretofore deemed impregnable and safe 
against assault, yield to the besieging force be- 
tween sun and sun. But touching the capture 
of that immensely strong fortification, Sebasto- 
pol—the pride of all military men of the Russian 
army or navy, the reliance of the emperor, the 
“impregnable,” as it was called —what a fearful 
scene must its downfall have exhibited. 

It is well that we are at a distance from such 
scenes, that we can only become cognizant of 
the general facts—these do not seem so revolting. 
The cost is balanced by the result; but yet how 
hard it will be to reconcile the poor widow and 
the orphan, the lone mother and the devoted 
heart that has been pledged in love for the lost? 
How will the psans of victory sound in such 
ears? It is easy to answer the question—each 
such note will be but the tolling of a funeral 
dell! These are facts—stern facts—that thrust 
themselves before us, as we read and listen to 
the records of the battles now raging in the Old 
World; and though, politically, our sympathies 
may strongly urge us to side with one or the 
other of the contending parties, yet we cannot 
be blind to the fearful detail of the conflict. 

Great reason have we for self-congratulation, 
that “Dove-Eyed Peace” hovers over our own 
happy and prosperous land; that while the Old 
World is torn and shaken to its very centre by 
deadly conflict, here, our seed-time and harvest 
are uninterrupted, our green fields unburned by 
sulphurous discharges, or smeared by human 
blood. Let the lesson which is afforded us by 
the scenes now occurring in the East, be not 
lost ; for we may vastly improve, if we will, by 
Europe’s stern experience. 





NO DANGER OF FOUNDERING. 

The St, Louis (Mo.) Republican of the 7th 
ult., thus describes the effects of the long 
drought on the Western rivers : “‘ We were cred- 
ibly informed yesterday, that the boats navi- 
gating the Ilinois river, at present, meet with 
some difficulty from the herds of cattle that 
browse about the channel. They don’t call the 
lead any more, but a deck hand rolls his panta- 
loons up, and squatting down upon the guard of 
the hoat, thrusts his leg in for bottom. The or- 
dinary call is “knee deep,” but not unfrequent- 
ly it happens that the “half shin,” or “ quarter 
less calf,” is sung out; then it is deemed prop- 
er to work the engines slowly.” 





DEATH OF ANOTHER VENERABLE Patriot. 
—Samuel Dunham, a soldier of the revolution 
and the oldest revolutionary pensioner in Con- 
necticut, died at Mansfield, Ct., on the 12th ult. 
aged one hundred years. Two brothers survive 
him, one ninety-seven, the other ninety-five years 
of age, both of whom were also soldiers in the 
revolutionary war. 





New ARTICLE For Brps. — The leaves of 
the beech tree, collected in autumn, in dry 
weather, form an admirable article for beds. 
The smell is grateful and wholesome ; they do 
not harbor vermin ; are very elastic, and may be 
replenished annually, without cost. 





BacksiteR.—“ What is the meaning of a 
backbiter ?” said a reverend gentleman during an 
examination at a school. This was a puzzle. It 
went down the class till it came to asimple little 
urchin, who said, “P’r’aps it be a flea.” 





SECTARIANISM. — Little, narrow prejudices, 
that make you hate your neighbor because he 
has his eggs roasted when you haye yours boiled. 

ee Eee 

Navat.—Orders have been received at Ports- 
mouth navy yard to launch the frigate Santee 
about the 15th of December. 

: A nosis Purrosz.—Another Insane Asylum 
is to he erected in New Hampshire. 





CAUSES OF THE GULF STREAM. 

Mr. Stanton Shoales, an experienced naviga- 
tor, gives it as his opinion that the waters of 
the Gulf stream are nothing more nor less than 
the waters of the river Amazon. This great fath- 
er of waters is bedded more than 1000 miles im- 
mediately under the equator, and all its tributary 
streams for many miles are constantly pouring 
their hot water imo this mighty reservoir of 
water, As these waters are gathered in under 
the burning sun of the equator, it is extremely 
warm; far more so than the Atlantic Ocean 
waters under the equator. The great body of 
heated water shoots out into the Atlantic more 
than a hundred miles, in the face of the eternal 
trade winds, The Amazon is sixty miles wide ; 
after being belted in its irresistible course, it 
curves off to the left and scuds off before the 
strong trade winds till out of their reach. Driv- 
en along with great force, it takes its course 
round the great bay formed between the two con- 
tinents of North and South America. Dashing 
along the northern coast of South America, and 
passing to the leeward of the West India Islands, 
it leaves the shore of Cuba, and proceeds along 
the shores of Florida, the capes of Virginia and 
the south coast of North America, and passing 
the shore of Newfoundland, ends its mission, 
among the icebergs which float out of the North- 
ern Ocean. Cut off by the Gulf Stream, and it 
would not be many years before the North Atlan- 
tic would be filled with icebergs that would be 
very destructive to navigation. But a wise Pro- 
vidence has provided an external reservoir of 
hot water constantly rushing around over back 
of the cold Atlantic to its destination, where, 
after spending its vital warmth among the ice- 
bergs it is hurried away by a new supply of na- 
tive warm water from the great Amazon. Sea- 
men can always tell when in or out uf the Gulf 
Stream by dipping the hand in the water alung- 
side. 





IVORY. 

Nine-tenths of all the ivory brought directly 
into the United States comes from Zanzibar, in 
Africa, to the port of Salem; and this is all 
large—a lot of 50,000 pounds lately arrived, 
averaging eighty pounds to the task. It has been 
conjectured that eventually the supply would be 

pped, on t of the extinction of the ani- 
mal; but this, we are informed by those conver- 
sant with the subject, is not probable, as large 
quantities are brought from the unexplored in- 
terior of Africa by the natives, and sold to tra- 
ders on the coast, of which, a part is obtained 
from animals that have died naturally; and the 
elephant is too large game to be seriously atfect- 
ed by the weapons of the savages. The dealers 
can readily discern by the appearance of the 
tooth whether it was taken from a freshly slain 
animal or not. Some of them, broken and muti- 
lated, give evidence of the deadly encounters their 
proprietors have had in their native jungles, 
while others ure gnawed by African rats, proba- 
bly, for the teeth-marks are large and deep 
incisions. 








PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 

It is important to recollect that in most cases 
a tolerable degree of health and strength is in 
our power. Even where there is an hereditary 
predisposition to disease, a great deal may be 
done towards regulating our physical condition. 
We are often surprised to see how much is ef- 
fected in this way by persons of delicate consti- 
tutions. They are generally on the look-out for 
attacks. Every organ is a sentinel to report 
danger. The weak part, to which disease al- 
ways tends, is actually sensitive, and it rarely 
fuils to announce a warning in due time. Such 
persons are seldom presumptuous. They do not 
rush into foolish exposures, and in this way 
their lives are frequently prolonged beyond the 
common term of duration. Delicate, but en- 
during, is quite a characteristic of this class of 
individuals, and hence they often bear more and 
live longer than those of greater stamina. 





New Cavsr FOR CHALLENGING A JUROR.— 
In the Court of Oyer and Terminer, in New 
York city, on Tuesday week, a gentleman named 
William Harrison, was called as a juror in the 
case of Charles Jager, charged with the murder 
of John Moran. Mr. Spencer, counsel for the 
prisoner, after finding out that the juror was an 
undertaker, said he should challenge him per- 
emptorily because of his occupation, which was 
a too great familiarity with death. The juror 
was rejected 


Tue Arctic Szarcn.—The New York Her- 
ald has letters from Dr. Kane’s Arctic Expedi- 
tion, the last of which is dated Proven, with one 
exception the most northern of the Danish set- 
tlements, and dated July 20, 1854. At that time, 
the expedition was about to enter upon the scene 
of their active explorations, and all were in good 
health and spirits. 








Tue most “sotip” Man — The richest 
man in Providence is Thomas B. Ives. He is 
put down at $1,825,700, and is taxed for the 
sum of $10,223 26. He is probably worth about 
three million. Tax men have catting down 
ways with them. 
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Snort Weicut Breap.—The police of the 
city of Troy, New York, a few days since, visit- 
ed the shops of the bakers there, and confiscated 
one hundred loaves of bread, which were of 
short weight. 





Puns.—A gentleman observed one dayto Mr. 
Henry Erskine, who is a great punster, that 
punning is the lowest sort of wit. “It is so,” 
answered he, “and the foundation of all wit.” 





SixcuLar Facr.—The State Prison at Au- 
burn, it is stated, has ceased to be a burden on 
the State, for it now yields a monthly supply. 








Miitary.—We never saw the Boston mili- 
tary in such excellent condition as at this time. 





Tuanksoivine.—In Kentucky, Nov. 30th. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 

Ladies are now acting as clerks on some of 
the Mississippi steamboats. 

William S. McKee, Esq., one of the editors of 
the Louisville Democrat,died at St. Louis, lately. 

The human heart gives 96,000 strokes every 
twenty-four hours. 

Major Lee, of the Eighth Infantry, U. S. Ar- 
my, was recently killed by the Indians in Texas. 

The town of Jacksonport, Arkansas, was en- 
tirely destroyed by fire, lately. 

If your means suit not your ends, pursue those 
ends which suit your means. 

Books sent by mail must be left open on one 
end, else they are rated letter postage. 

An apple tree planted in Bedford, N. H., 120 
years ago, is still in bearing. 

Private theatricals are getting to be all the 
rage again in our neighboring towns. 

The man who is always as cool as a cucumber, 
must, we think, be about as “ green.” 

Barnum announces a “ National Baby Show ” 
at his Museum for next month. 

Be not easily exceptious, nor rudely familiar ; 
the one will breed contention, the other contempt. 

The salt inspected at Syracuse, has this year 
exceeded the last, 130,000 bushels. 

Mrs. Bloomer has been lecturing on her favor- 
ite subject in Richmond, Indiana. 

Potatoes are plenty in the interior of New 
Hampshire, at two shillings a bushel. 

Short women are generally good natured. 
Make a mem, young men. 

The province of New Brunswick has more 
ships of 1000 tons than the whole empire of France. 

In conversation, d d to pliance, 
rather than continue a dispute. 

There are at present 197 primary schools in 
Boston proper. 

The potato crop in Wisconsin is said to be 
the largest ever raised in that State. 

The city debt of Philadelphia is nearly twenty 
millions of dollars. 

The Germans in New York city are estimated 
at 80,000 at least. 








WILD GAME, 

The recent mountain fires in Vermont and in 
New York, in the vicinity of Lake Champlain, 
have driven the wild beasts and game from their 
«local habitations,” and forced them to seek new 
retreats nearer the inhabited portions of the 
country. On the west side of Lake Champlain, 
the fires have swept from a short distance above 
Whitehall along up the lake shore for a distance 
of forty miles. Much of this burnt district is a 
wild region, abounding in game and wild animals, 
which have been driven into other quarters by 
the devouring flames. We learn that a few days 
since nine bears, which had been thus driven from 


the mountains on the west shore of Lake Cham- 


plain, crossed the south bay about two miles 
above Whitehall. Some boys and a woman who 
had been picking berries in the vicinity pushed 
off a boat and rowed up to a large she-bear which 
was swimming the lake with her cubs, when,one 
of the party struck the bear with an oar. Thus 
molested, the bear turned upon the attacking 
party, clapping her fore-paws on the side of the 
boat, and exhibiting a handsome set of ivory, 
made an effort to get inside the skiff. Another 
bear and the cubs also cameto the rescue. After 
considerable manceuvering on both sides a com- 
promise was effected, by which the bear let go of 
the boat, and the boat made a “‘ straight wake ” 
for the shore. The boys and the woman went 
on their way rejoicing, and so did the bears. The 
former had a narrow escape from being upset in 
their boat, and a fight in deep water, while the 
bears were probably satisfied with being permit- 
ted to escape in safety. 





PARKS IN LONDON, 

Since the year 1830, four new parks have 
either been formed, or are in the course of form- 
ation, throughout the metropolitan districts. 
Primrose Hill, containing sixty acres, was com- 
pleted in 1842; Kensington Park, containing 
eighteen acres, is now enclosed, laid out, and 
nearly finished; Victoria Park, containing no 
less than two hundred and sixty-five acres, was 
completed in 1849; and Battersea Park, eon- 
taining three hundred and nineteen acres, is now 
in the course of formation. The sums expend- 
ed upon these various places of resort amount 
in the aggregate, in round numbers, to three 
hundred and eighty thousand pounds. 


+s + 








Wuat Becomes oF THE Money ? — Gold 
has been imported from California at a rate of 
nearly a million a week, for three or four years, 
and yet, in consequence of heavy imports of for- 
eign merchandise, there is a scarcity of money. 
If we had one million in the precious metals, we 
have received four in foreign goods. These 
goods are forced into market, and mostly con- 
sumed, from year to year, leaving us nothing to 
show for the two hundred millions of gold re- 
ceived from California. 

> 

Anorner STEAMER MISSING.—The splendid 
new iron steamer “ Her Majesty,” built on the 
Clyde, to ran on Lake Ontario, sailed from Scot- 
land seven or eight weeks since, for Quebec, and 
has not yet been heard from. She had a sailing 
crew, of course, but it is supposed no passengers. 











A Tay Specimen.—A young farmer, of 
Littleton, Massachusetts, who visits Boston very 
often to sell produce, has attracted great notice 
by his giant size. He weighs two hundred and 
eighty pounds, is six feet eleven inches high, is 
only twenty-one years old, and is growing yet. 





Lire Boats FoR THE Britis STEAMERS. 
—The New York Commercial! Advertiser states 
that the agents of the Cunard line of steamers 
in that city have given orders to Mr. Francis to 


furnish two additional life boats for each steamer. 
—— I Ai 


Insurance Losses.—The Atlantic Mutual 
Company, which has lost some $200,000 by the 
wreck of the Arctic, has received as an offset from 


Mr. Collins over $1,000,000 in premiums. 
—_——_———__+2e2>—__—_—-——" 








Whar tHe Mapame says.— Mad. Pfeifier 
says Boston is the cleanest city she has ever vis- 
ited. A feather, that. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 


For the present week embraces the following contents: 


oman Silversmith’s Wife,” a story by Dr. J. H Rosix- 
a Ae es Home of Evangeline,” by James pa 

Notes of Foreign Travel,” No 20, by F Guzasox. 

« Bidorado,” No. 8, by Tuomas BOLFiNcx. 

“ Sunrise,” lines by Cuartes Monars 

‘* We are growing old.”’ verses by L. G. Rices. 

“Words of Kindness,” lines by Carouune Hows. 
“ Life’s Happier Hours,” verses by Wa. R. LAwREnce. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We give one of our monthly sketc illustrating the 
work the teoean tne Eo tpn od Boe ¥ 

A series of characteristic scenes. exhibiting a woman of 
Constantinople in the street, and at home; a black slave; 
Turkish and Armenian women; a slave of Sennaar, an 
an inmate of the harem. a cavass of the consulate; a 
hammal carrying ti of the Bospb ; 
a public scribe, porters, etc., all descriptive of life in 

View of New London, Ct., from the shore road. 
anne of Lady Fenwick’s Tomb, at New Lon- 





A pictare of an ancient tombstone in the veyard at 
New London. "T 


An engraving of Twiggs Monument, at Laurel Hill 
, 
View of the Protestant Church on Mount Zion, Jeru- 


A picture of a curious bird of New Zealand, called the 
Strigops Habroptilus. 

A picture of General Washington’s Carriage. 

View of Mont Blanc, Switzerland. 

Representation of the Steamship Golden Age of the New 
York and Australian Company's . 


Washington County Seminary and Collegiate Instita 
Fort Edward, New York. sei 


View of the city of Erzeroom, in Asiatic Turkey. 
*,* The Picroniat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Items. 





The Mormons continue to make great pro- 
gress in Europe. All over England they are 
making converts. 

The Russians, instead of erecting monuments 
to commemorate remarkable events, erect 
churches as memorials. 

A pumpkin was recently sent to the Paris 
market, which is said to weigh four hundred 
and seventy-eight pounds ! 

The average weight of the mails d 
from London every evening is between 
and fifteen tons. ‘The news and the bags 
weigh twelve tons five hundred pounds. 


It is estimated that the damage inflicted by 
the armies of the Czar upon the inhabitants of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, amounts to at least 
£10,000,000. 

It is expected that his imperial ma , Na 
oleon IIL. will visit her walomy Visors 1, 4 
Windsor during the present year, to be installed 
a knight of the Garter, when the Empress Eu- 
genie will accompany him. 

Mr. Phillips, an American citizen, travelling 
with a regular passport from the Secretary of 
State, was arrested at Basle in Switzerland, and 
detained in prison two days, and subjected to 
insults and unnecessary severities. 


A French gardener has reversed the order of 
things, and instead of producing colossal vege- 
tables, has succeeded in growing microscopic 
specimens, which are said to contain as much of 
the nutritious principle as vegetables several 
times their size. 


The number of men enrolled in the various 
Rassian armies is stated at 561,295. This is a 
powerful force, but is necessarily very much scat- 
tered. In the Crimea the number of men is 
stated at 58,000, but that army has probably 
been reinforced before this time. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 





It is vain to charm the ears or gratify the 
eyes, if the mind be not satisfied. 

A great part of mankind employ their first 
years to make their last miserable. 

It is dangerous to attack a man whom you 
have deprived of all means of escape. 

Men may give good advice, but they cannot 
give the sense to make a right use of it. 

If aman cannot find ease within himself, it 
is to little purpose to seek it anywhere else. 

There is nothing more to be wondered at, than 
that men who have lived long should wonder at 
anything. 

Those are presumed to be the best counsels, 
which come fiom them that advise aguinst their 
own interest. 

One month in the school of afiliction will 
teach us more wisdom than the grave precepts 
of Aristotle in seven years. 

It is difficult for a man to have sense and be a 
knave. A true and solid genius conducts to or- 
der, truth and virtue. 


A great many people are fond of books, as 
they are of furniture ; to dress and set off their 
rooirs, more than to adorn and enrich their 
miuds. 

Gentleness is the best way to make a man 
loved and respected in his family. He makes 
himself contemptible, when he talks passionate- 
ly to his servants, for no reason but to show his 
authority. ‘ 

None but those we are nearly concerned for, 
or whom we are to answer for, should make us so- 
licitous about their conduct. The way to live 
eusy, is to mind our own business, and leave oth- 
ers to take care of theirs. 


— mero 


Joker's Budget. 


What is the most provoking seed in use ? 
Mastard—for it is apt to take one by the nose. 

Water in which hemp has been soaked, will 
intoxicate ; and, per contra, what intoxicates of. 
ten leads to hemp. 

They write home that there are fleas enough 
in Turkey to dam up the Bosphorus. The ‘Turks 
wear them for lining for their shirts. 

There is a shop kept by an old maid in New 
York, in the windows of which appear these 
words, “‘ No reasonable offer refused !’ 

The man who “ took a walk” the other day, 
brought it back again; but the next day he 
“took a ride,” and he has not been heard from 
since. 

The Springfield Republican says that under 
the head of * Fall Fashions,” in a Philadelpma 
paper of a recent date, is found the record of 
twenty-two marriages. 

The hen-pecked husband is happy enough if 
he were only left alone, but he generally has 
some kind friend who is perpetually urging him 
‘* not to stand it.” 

Generous.—The editor of the Woonsocket Pa- 
triot promises his autograph to all such of his 
subscribers as will pay up. The generous offer 
will no doubt be irresistible. 

Dobbs says he would have died of the chole- 
ra in August, if it had not been for one thing— 
“the docwr gave him up.” Two days after- 
wards he says he was a well man indulging in 
succotash. 

Mr. Tupercent P. Month, who is a man of ob- 
servation, tells us to put no confidence in the 
story that the fillibuster expedition for Cuba 
will get off very soon. He says it will be im- 
possible to raise the money to start. 








Quill and Scissors. 





The Providence Post says that the ceremony 
of taking the veil, was performed in St. Mary’s 
cathedral, in that city, recently, the initiated be- 
ing two young ladies of great beauty and rare 
accomplishments. The ceremonies were yery 
imposing, and were witnessed by quite a large 
assembly. 


There are in the United States 40,564 phy- 


sicians, 191 su ns, 6139 apothecaries, 465 
chemists, 2923 dentists, 19 oculists, and 59 pa- 
tent medicine makers. In the State of New York 


there are 5050 physicians, 54 surgeons, 1082 
apothecaries, 8 oculists, 563 dentists, and 25 pa- 
tent medicine makers. 

In Bath, Me., a few days since, a 
robber gained an entrance into the cellar of a 
shop through a door; but on attempting an 
exit he unfortunately knocked out the prop which 
he had placed under the door, and being unable 
to raise it from beneath, was compelled to rewain 
there until captured by an officer of the law. 


William Bishop, a carpenter employed upon a 
store in process of erection at Warren, fell from 
the cupola to the roof, ten feet, and sliding 
ie haters ust to the ground, ns tap upon 
is feet, uninj > having made a 
and tumble bata bwrg gh 40 fet. —_ 
The Niagara Falls Gazette states that the 
clothing of three boys was discovered on the 
Canada bank of the river a few days since, op- 
posite the ‘‘ Pleasure Grounds.” Their owners 
while bathing, had probably been carried away 
by the rapid current, and drowned. 


Captain Culeb Moody of the . 
of Portland, was married on the adh fe Prone 
to a young lady of that place, The next day he 
sailed for Philadelphia, and on the 5th fell over- 
board off Canso Light, while reefing topsails, and 
wus drowned. 
of owen, sightn ion iy tter eae aap eto 

stone, ity five si in 
height from the foundatio 4 cost a exceed- 
ing $88,000, and to accommodation for 
custom house, post-office, U. 8. Court, and 
steamboat inspectors. 

A horse fell into a reservoir in New Bedford 
on Saturday week, but was rescued by the spec- 
tators without serious injury. Le being asked 
by a benevolent gentleman “if he was much 
hurt ?” he said neigh, and trotted off. 

Mr. Willis W. Coulling, a gentleman residing 
in = —— mops “« mond, ae was 
pvisoned a few days since by partaki strych- 
nine in his coffee ei breakfast, and died after an 
illness of thirty six hours. 

In Washington during the past year there have 
not been one third as many houses erected as 
during the last. This is attributed to the high 
price of materials and labor, and the scarcity of 
money. 

A most singular and fatal occurrence took 
place at the Sorrel Horse stable, Philadelphia, 
on y afternoon. A man named James 
Pollock was bitten in the neck by a horse, and 
his windpipe being severed, he soon died. 

Many dwelling houses in the city of Savan- 
nah, ha’ been deserted by their occupants, 
have entered and plundered by marauders, 
white and black. 

A church in the course of erection at Wooster, 
Ohio, fellin with a terrible crash lately. Twen- 
ty to thirty workmen were employed on it, 7 
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whom twelve were badly injured. 

A servant girl of Mrs. Wilson, of ’s 
Valley, Baltimore country, Md., lately bitten by 
a copper-head snake, was cured by whisky in- 
ternally administered. 

A deaf and dumb boy has been arrested in 
New York on suspicion of incendiarism, and sent 
to the penitentiary for six months, under: the 
vagrant act. 

In Maine and New Hampshire, the 30th day 
of November is designated for Thanksgiving. In 
Maryland, the 23d day of November is fixed 
upon. 

The wife of Wildes P. Walker has at length 
obtained a divorce from him, in a New York city 
court. Costs, $2108, assessed against the de- 
fendant. 

The new steamer Plymouth Rock made her 
first departure from New York for Stonington, 
recently. She is one of the finest steamers that 
has been built in this country. 

A country editor has no feeling but disgust for 
the baby convention in Onio. This will not sur- 
prise anybody who has seen his children. 

George Eskridge, superintendent of the Vir- 
ginian Institution for the deaf and dumb and the 
blind, died on the 6th ult. 











Marriages. 








In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. James P. Alex- 
ander to Miss Octavia F. Marrton. 

By Rev. Mr. Smithett, Mr. Edward Callaghan to Mrs. 
Ann Craig. 
By Rey. Phineas Stowe, Mr. William Egin to Miss Car- 
oline M. Anderson. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Dana N. Moore to Mrs. Sylvia 
K. Mudgett. 

By Kev. G. F. Cox, Mr. Swan Benson to Miss Ann M. 
Arbery 

By Rev Dr. Neale, Mr. Charles W. Williams to Miss 
Anna T. Draper. 

By Kev. Mr. Gray, Mr. Charles H Isburgh to M. Louisa 
Treadw-ll. 

By Kev. Dr. Stow, Mr George C. Thomas to Miss Sarah 
E. Hollis. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Fliut, Mr. Henry Harring- 
ton to Miss Jane Cook. 

At Cumbriige, Mr. Isaac Warren Danforth to Miss 
Eliza Haativgs. 

At Auburndale, by Rev. 8. Harding, Mr. Oel Farnsworth 
to Miss Mary A. Oxborne. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Moulton, Mr. Charles N. Wil- 
loughby to Miss Annette B. Davis. 

At Templeton, by Kev. Mr. Adams, Mr. Richard B. 
Baker to Miss Elizabeth Stockwell. 

At Pomfret. Ct.. by Kev. Daniel Hunt, Mr. George M. 
Sawyer to Misx Addie Gi. bert. 

At Miitord, Otsego Co., N Y., by Rev. Mr. Goodman, 
Mr. Win. Ayres to Mixs Elizabeth Campbell. 

At Staten islaud, by Kev. Mr. Maison, Mr. John Key- 
sey to Mires Anna M Bolander. 

At Doyle-ton, Pa., by Rev. Mr. Andrews, Mr. Edward 
P Fiint to Miss Emma P. Dubois. 





| Deaths. 


In this city, Miss Margaret A. Davin, 16; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bradley, 57; Mr. Caleb Keed, 57; Mr. Joseph L. Worth- 
ington, 28. Mrs. Harriet Whipple, 43; Miss Sarah G. 
Gardner, 31; Mrs. Caroline Prince. 60. 

At Koxbury, Mr. Gustavus A. Ililton, 26. 

At East Cambridge, Mrs. Kebecca, wife of Mr. James 
M. Savage. 34. 

At Dorchester, Mrs Jane Jordan, 55. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Almira C., wife of Mr. John 
Doane. Jr., 24. 

At West Cambridge, Mrs. Mary Grover, 84. 

At Somerville, Mr. James Keating, 40. 

At Ashiand, Miss Francis A., daughter of Mr. James 
H. Jones, 27. 

At Lynn, Mr. Henry Seger, 44. 

At Salem, Mrs. Mary Herrick. 86. 





At Beverly, Captain Edward Kitham, 47. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Rebecca Stacy, 67. 

At Worcester, Mrs. Martha C. Keyes, 26. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Mary E. Foleom, 50. 

At Portland, Mrs, Eunice Poole, 88 

At Hampstead, N. H., Miss Harriet N. Ward, 31. 

At Epping, N. H., Widow Kuth Shaw, 91 

At Thomaston, Me., Mra. Lucy Thateher, 78. 

At Provincetown, Widow Sally Doane, 74 

At Hartland. Vt , Maj. Edmund Freeman, 90. 

At New York, Captain fhomas J. Bird, of the ship 
Universe. 

At Cincinnati, Mr Harvey M. Morse, 38 

At Memphis, Tenn., Mr. John M. Daggett, 23. 

At St. Louis. Mr. Charles C. Harris. Mr. H. was orig- 
inally from Cambridge, Ms. 

At Suvannah. Ga , Mr Nathaviel S. Hopkins; Mr. Dean 
R. Hobbs, 25; Mr. E. &. Lord. 24; Mr. N. M. Gilman, 
formerty of Boston, all victims of the yellow fever. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 
So like the happy, happy summer time, 
Is this brief measure of warm autumn days, 
We almost think we revel in June’s prime, 

Or bend to be crowned by July’s green bays. 
From out the clear blue sky, the refulgent sun 
Shines with the glory of a glad new-comer; 
The light-winged zephyrs gaily float and run, 
And yet—O dreary yet! it is not summer! 


For, where the birds rang out their melodies, 

Nought but the creaking of dead boughs remains ; 
And where the fragrance floated on the breeze, 

A smothering sense of desolation reigns ; 

And where the leaves danced lightly on the trees, 

Kissing the wooing zephyrs as they passed, 
A sullen gloom hangs in the cavities 

That have been opened by the autumn blast. 


The birds are gone, and ’neath their downy wings 
They've carried the sweet incenre from the flowers ; 
The streamlet sighs to see the gloom that clings 
About its lonely course through groves and bowers; 
The crimson leaves lie scattered on the ground, 
And by the pattering rabbit's tread, are crushed— 
One hurrying moment for each tiny bound, 
Ere that, too, dies—and all again is hushed. 


Hushed in deep gloom, save when the solitude 
Is rudely broken by the startling cry 
Of hunters’ horns and hounds throughout the wood, 
And the fleet deer in terror rushing by. 
All, all is still, save when the squirrel springs 
From branch to branch of the tall hickory tree; 
Or when the nut-shells to the ground he flings— 
Like pattering raindrops fulling drearily. 


Yes, though the sun may still some power gain, 
Though the light breezes linger playfully, 
And though the air is summer's, all is vain; 
They cannot bring the flowers we love to see, 
The birds we love to hear trill out their lays; 
They cannot bring the gay and cheerful hummer 
That buzzes through the long, glad summer days— 
Alas, we sigh, for 0, it is not summer! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


VIOLET LEE: 


—oR,— 
THE UNAPPRECIATED. 


BY MRS. SARAH E. DAWES. 


“ Wuere can that child be?” said Mrs. Lee, 
as she dropped her work and stepped impatient- 
ly to the window. “It must be half an hour since 
school was dismissed. I suppose she is stopping 
to look at some butterfly or flower on the way on 
the way. She is the strangest child I ever saw, 
not anything like the other children. I am sure 
I don’t know what todo with her.” 

“Do with her,” said Mr. Lee, starting up, 
“do with her, why give her a good sound whip- 
ping. I say the gal must be made to work, 
I’ se the other children, or she’ll be no profit on 
the farm.” 

“Whipping doesn’t seem to do the least good, 
for she will burst out into such a fit of crying, 





one would think her heart was going to break 
right off ; and I’ve known her to sob all night. 
The other day I whipped her for bringing 
in a bunch of wild flowers to litter up the best 
room. To be sure she didn’t bring them in 
there again, but I went up into her room not 
long after, and there she had another bunch in 
an old broken pitcher on the window seat. There 
is no use trying to break her of such notion as 
I see.” 

“This comes of the filagree name you gave 
her. I don’t wonder, with the name of Violet, 
that she’s crazy after all the posics she sees.” 

“ Well, you know, husband, that was all Cous- 
in Mary’s doings, for when the child was scarce- 
ly three months old, she gave her a violet one 
morning, and she actually laughed out loud with 
delight, and Cousin Mary insisted that she should 
be called Violet.” 

* Well, well, she is just such another one, full 
of notions about every thing but what is usefal. 
She would not make a farmer’s wife by a great 
deal.” 

At this moment a hesitating little step was 
heard in the hall, and a timid little face peeped 
in at the door. 

“So you have come at last,” said Mrs, Lee, 
giving the child a rude shake ; “where have you 
been all this while ?” 

“T have only been coming home from school 
another way, mother. Theroad was sodry and 
dusty, I thought I would come through the woods, 
as it is only a little farther.” 

“A little farther it is, full halfa mile out of 
your way. This is another of your silly freaks, 
to come through those lonesome woods without 
a soul with you, instead of coming home with 
the other children. What have you got in your 
hand, a mess more of weeds to clutter up the 
house ?” 

** Indeed, mother, they are not weeds, they are 
lilies of the valley. When I was gathering them 
it made me think of my lesson at the Sabbath 
school last Sunday. Our teacher told us what 
Christ said about the lilies of the field. She 
said he loved those little flowers, and why 
shouldn’t I?” 

“There, there, you have preached a sermon 
long enough this time. I want you to go over 
to Mrs. Jones’s and carry home the basket she 
left here this afternoon. And mind you come 
home before dark. Ifyouhad come home with the 
other children, some of them might have done 
the errand ; as you seem so fond of long walks 
I will give you enough of it this time.” 

With a tear dimming her blue eyes, Violet 
received the basket from her mother, and with 
weary feet began her walk of a mile to Mrs. 
Jones’s. And hers was not a heart to retain its 
sadness long in the bright sunshine, and soon 
she was singing merrily along the road, her 
bird-like voice rivalling the sweet songsters of 
the wood she loved so well. 

Leaving Violet to pursue her walk, we will 
give some account of the family of whom it would 
seem by the conversation of her parents, she is 
so unuseful a member. Harvey Lee was a 
farmer of considerable note in the village of 
Rockland. His was the best managed, the best 





tilled and the most thrifty farm to be found any- 
where in the vicinity. This gave him no little 
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consequence in the eyes of the villagers, who in 
their admiration of his superior farming, pro- 
moted him to the several offices of town clerk, 
committee of the school, a selectman, and so 
forth. To all of these offices he was about as 
well qualified as his youngest son, who, at the 
time of writing, had reached the interesting age 
oftwo years. He considered farming to be the 
great business of life, and looked with sovereign 
contempt upon every species of knowledge that 
had not some relation to his favorite pursuit. 
His wife, Susan Lee, was as notable for her 
thrifty management in doors, as her husband was 
in the field. Her butter was eagerly sought 
after, and not a matron in the village could ex- 
cel her in the culinary department. They had 
five children, three sons and two daughters. 
Harvey, the eldest son, and the namesake of his 
father, was a sturdy, stout fellow of seventeen, 
who already manifested the admirable farming 
skill of his father, Nancy, the right hand of her 
mother in household matters, and a rosy-cheeked, 
good-looking damsel as one would wish to see. 
To obtain a name for good housekeeping equal 
to that of her mother, was the height of her am- 
bition, and she seemed on the high road towards 
attaining such an enviable reputation. 

Edward, a lad of twelve, was a sore grief to 
his father, who found it an exceedingly hard 
matter to get an hour’s work from him out of 
school hours. He was perfectly well acquainted 
with all the fishing ponds in the neighborhood, 
and also the best localities for hunting game, 
but as to actual work on the farm, it didn’t suit 
his ideas at all. Next came our Violet, the sweet, 
blue-eyed, sensitive creature we have chosen the 
heroine of this little sketch. Her complexion 
was very fair, and her silken hair floated like 
sunny clouds about her snowy neck. Her eyes 
were of a deep blue, and in their liquid depths 
were hid inexhaustible fountains of feeling. 
Her parents had the usual amount of mutual 
affection for their children, but this lamb of their 
flock was entirely unappreciated. She seemed 
to move among the family like some rare garden 
exotic, delicately blooming among hardy wild 
flowers of the wood. Her intense love of the 
beautiful in nature, and her shrinking sensitive- 
ness, were mysteries of the human mind her 
parents could not fathom. 

Her little brother George, the youngest of the 
family, was the only one in the house that would 
condescend to be her companion in play. Hand 
in hand they would roam over the sweet fields 
and down by the shady brook, and deck each 
other with the wild flowers that bloomed on its 
banks. 

“ There is that Violet,” said Mrs. Lee again, 
taking her post at the window, “ standing like a 
stump on the hill yonder, and looking at I don’t 
know what. I told her to get home before dark, 
and if she doesn’t come, I will certainly punish 
her, that I will. I never shall be able to make 
anything out of her. There, she has started on 
her way again, and it is a lucky thing for her 
that she has.” 

“ Violet has come, mother, Violet has come,” 
said little George, bounding into the room; 
“I’m so glad, I guess she’s got some flowers for 
me.” 

“Yes, I suppose you'll learn all her flammery, 
by-and-by. Well, Miss Violet, what did you 
see on the hill that you must stop and look at 
so long ?” 

“O mother, it was the most glorious sunset 
youever saw. The great clouds were piled up 
one upon another, so that they looked like 
mountains made of pearl and all tipped with 
silver and gold. I could not help thinking, moth- 
er, that I was looking upon some beautiful 
country a great way off. I never saw the clouds 
look so splendid.” 

“Nonsense, child, I guess when you’ve seen 
the sun set as many times as I have, you wont 
think it such a wonderful thing to see a few 
clouds with the sun shiningon them. One would 
think your brain was turned to hear you talk ; 
don’t let me hear any more such nonsense. You 
will find your bread and milk in the kitchen, and 
when you have eaten it, go right to bed, for I 
want you to be up very early in the morning.” 

Having received such a chilling damper to her 
enthusiasm, Violet sought the kitchen with a 
heavy heart, and received her supper from the 
ungracious hands of Nancy, who did not fail to 
taunt her all the while she was eating, about be- 
ing such a little fool as to stand gazing at a mess 
of red clouds, instead of coming home to her 
supper. Very glad was Violet to take her tal- 
low candle, and retire to the apartment that had 
been appropriated to her use. She formerly 
roomed with Nancy, but was voted by her to be 
a bore, so she was assigned a part of the garret 
that was partially finished, where she was allow- 
ed to have undisputed sway, as scarcely any 
member of the family ever entered it but herself. 
Throughout this humble apartment the hand of 
taste was everywhere visible, and a broken 
pitcher that Violet had discovered among some 
rubbish, served her for a vase, and every day it 
was refilled with fresh flowers, bold, wild and 
uncultivated. “I wonder,” soliloquized Violet, as 
she seated herself by the window, into which the 
fall moon was pouring in all her splendor, “I 
wonder if it is such a very foolish thing to love 
to look at the splendid clouds at sunset, and all 
the beautiful things I see everywhere around 
me. Iam sure my teacher at Sabbath school 
says God made all things, and it don’t seem as 
though it could be any harm to love to look at 
them. But my candle is burning low, and I must 
read my psalm for the evening, or my teacher 
will be grieved at my neglect to obey her re- 
quest and read a psalm every day in course.” 

The one for this evening happened to be the 
nineteenth, which began with these words: 
“ The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handy work ;” and fur- 
ther on she read, “ There is no speech nor lan- 
guage where their voice is not heard.” A light 
had suddenly dawned upon that young mind, 
and with a swelling heart and sparkling eye, she 
again sought the window and gazed with new 
pleasure on the moonlight scene before her. 

Her admiration for the woiks of Nature had 
received a sanction from the words of Holy Writ. 
“ Now I know it is not wrong to love all these 








beautiful things,” she said, “ for they show forth 
the glory of God. Iam so glad I happened to 
read this psalm this evening, it has made me 
feel so happy.”’ A few days after, Violet received 
permission from her mother to take a stroll down 
by the brook, a little silvery stream that flowed 
not far from the house, and was her favorite re- 
sort. Tired of wandering about, she seated her- 
self upon a grassy knoll on the bank of the 
stream beneath the shade of a broad spreading 
elm, and then taking out her sewing, she began 
to ply the needle very industriously, repeating 
aloud the while, a beautifal piece of poetry about 
a murmuring brook, that she had cut out of a 
newspaper, and committed to memory. So ab 
sorbed was she in her occupation, that she did 
not heed the footsteps of a stranger that had been 
attracted by the sound of her sweet voice, and 
gradually approached where she sat. 

“So my little maid, you have come out this 
pleasant afternoon to enjoy the delightful shade 
of this grand old elm. I admire your taste, for 
certainly this is the loveliest spot about here I 
have seen this many a day.” 

Violet started at the sound of a strange voice, 
and her first impulse was to gather up her work 
and take refuge in flight, but as she caught sight 
of the mild, benevolent face of a somewhat el- 
derly gentleman, she remained seated, and tim- 
idly answered him : 

“Yes sir, this was such a beautiful afternoon 
I thought I would take my seat under the old 
elm, and do my sewing.” 

“That was a sweet little bit of poetry you 
were repeating. I suppose it is some that your 
mother has taught you. I remember when I was 
a little boy my mother used to teach me poetry, 
and some of those little gems I haven’t for- 
gotten yet.” 

“Indeed, sir, my mother thinks it a great 
waste of time to read or learn poetry, and so 
does my father, but I like it so very much that 
when I can get away alone somewhere, I con- 
trive to learn some, and this you heard me re- 
peat was one I learned the other day.” 

“How can they consider the cultivation of 
poetry a waste of time, when everything around 
that God has made is so fullof poetry? There 
is poetry in this lovely scene before us—in this 
murmuring brook, these waving trees, the deep 
blue sky above us—there is poetry everywhere !” 

“ O sir, you are the only person I ever heard 
talk so, except my Sabbath school teacher. 
They tell me at home I am very foolish when I 
speak of such things, and they think I am a fool- 
ish, good-for-nothing child.” 

““ Where do you live, my dear—in the white 
house, yonder ?” 

“Yes sir. Iam Harvey Lee’s daughter, and 


_my name is Violet.” 


“That is a sweet name; how would you like 
to come and be my little girl? I lost a daughter 
about as old as you are a few years ago, and I 
should like very much to take you as my own, 
for I have no children, now.” 

“T should like to live with you very much in- 
deed, if my father and mother are willing, and I 
think they would be, for they often tell me I 
never shall be worth anything, and they don’t 
know what to do with me. I can’t work as hard 
as sister Nancy, but I try to be a good girl.” 

“Well, my dear, I will see your parents in 
about two hours from now. At present I must 
leave you, for I have some business to attend to.” 

Violet gathered up her work and returned to 
the house, and her little heart for the next two 
hours beat wildly with excitement. 

“ Mother,” said Nancy, bursting into the room 
where Mrs. Lee sat, ‘‘as true as you live, there 
is that fine gentleman that has been staying at 
the tavern this two or three days past, talking 
with father,‘and they are coming into the house. 
What do you suppose he wants ?”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know. Run quick, Nancy, 
and get my best cap, and my bran new gingham 
apron, and mind you tell Violet to keep out of 
the way, for I should be territied to death to 
have her make one of her silly speeches before 
him.” 

“ Well, Susan,” said Mr. Lee,“ this gentleman, 
Mr. Brandon of New York, has seen our Violet 
out here by the brook, and has taken such a fancy 
to her, he wants to adopt her as hisown. What 
do you say about it?” 

“Wants to adopt Violet? Why she’s the last 
one I should have thought of any one’s wanting 
to take. She’s the strangest child you ever saw, 
sir. Now there’s our Nancy, I shouldn’t have 
been at all surprised if you had picked out her, 
for she’s called an uncommon smart girl. How- 
ever, if you would like to have her, and her fa- 
ther is willing, I don’t know as I have any ob- 
jection. Of course she’s my child, and I have 
maternal feelings towards her, but I must say 
I’m afraid you'll find her a terrible trial.” 

“Ono,” replied Mr. Brandon, “I am not at 
all afraid of having any trouble with her. I think 
I have discovered traits of character in her, that 
with cultivation, will make her all that a woman 
should be. As her father consented before we 
entered the house to let her go, if you were wil- 
ling, I thiak the child better be called, and she 
shall decide the matter.” 

Violet entered with a trembling step and seat- 
ed herself near the door. 

“ Come here,” said Mr. Brandon, kindly, “ your 
parents have consented that you may live with me. 
In the winter I live in the great city of New 
York, but in the summer, I have a fine resi- 
dence on the banks of the Hudson river, where I 
have any quantity of flowers and beautiful trees ; 
now do you think you would really like to leave 
your parents, and all your brothers and sisters, 
and go with me?” 

“Yes sir, if you please, I should love dearly 
to live where there are so many beautiful trees 
and flowers.” 

“Weil, Mr. Lee, I suppose we may consider 
the bargain as concluded, and to-morrow we will 
have the writings made out in legal form. You 
are to yield all claim to her, and henceforth her 
name shall be Violet Brandon.” 

The adoption of Violet by the fine gentleman 
at the tavern, was the talk of the whole village 
through its entire length and breadth, and all 
but her Sabbath school teacher wondered at his 
choice. She had discovered the beautiful gem 


that was hid from other eyes, and rejoiced that 
it was likely to be cherished and made to show 
its brilliant light. The appointed day at length 
came, and Violet, with her new father, bade 
adieu to all her friends in Rockland, who be- 
held her departure not only with tearless eyes, 
but even with a satisfied look that they had dis- 
posed of such an unprofitable child so well. 

Violet was received by Mrs. Brandon with 
open arms, who immediately took the little tim- 
id stranger to her heart, and lavished upon 
her all a mother’s fondness. And that night as 
Violet lay in her downy bed, and felt the affec- 
tionate good-night kiss of her new mother, she 
felt that she was in a new world, and almost 
feared to close her eyes, lest she should wake up 
and find it all adream. She was immediately 
placed at school, and received every advantage 
that wealth or position could procure for her. 
And under the affeciionate care and instruction 
of Mr, and Mrs. Brandon, her opening mind was 
filled with precepts of wisdom, and sound moral 
principles, that in future years would fit her to 
adorn any sphere in which her lot might be cast. 

We will pass over the years of Vivlet’s educa- 
tion, and look upon her again as a graceful, ac- 
complished young lady of eighteen. Those 
deep blue eyes still speak out the language of 
the soul, and her beautiful brow bears the seal 
of a glorious intellect. Hr hair, that once bore 
a sunny hue, has grown a trifle darker, yet her 
features wear the same innocent expression they 
did in childhood, the same that interested Mr. 
Brandon so much when he first met her by the 
brook. 

It was evening, and a brilliant assembly of the 
fashionable were convened at one of the most 
princely mansions of New York. 

“So you have not got married during your 
long sojourn in the Quaker city,” said the young- 
er of the two gentlemen, that were engaged in 
conversation in a recess of one of the windows. 

“No,” replied his companion, “I shall never 
enter into the state matrimonial, until I can find 
a wife that has some pretension to a heart and 
soul, beneath a fashionable exterior.” 

“Why, Fred, you seem to intimate that the 
majority of our fashionable ladies are destitute of 
those useful appendages. Don’t be so very 
uncharitable.” 

“Tt is too true, Henry, they are educated now- 
a-days not to be useful wives and mothers, but 
merely gaudy butterflies of fashion, to glitter in 
the ball room, or lounge in idleness at home.” 

“ Well, Fred, I must own there is too much 
truth in what you say, but there is one here in 
this goodly company that I think could bear 
even your severe criticism.” 

“Who is she? the lady dressed so simply in 
white, with no ornament save a rose-bud in her 
hair?” 

“Yes, the very same. I perceive she bas al- 
ready attracted your attention, and if you wish, 
I will introduce her as soon as there is a good 
opportunity.” 

“Do so, by all means. She is very lovely, 
and something tells me the beauty of her mind 
» compares favorably with that of her face.” 

At this point in the conversation of the friends, 
a call was made for music, and one after anoth- 
er of the fair belles were conducted to the 
piano. 

“ You cannot deny that our ladies have supe- 
rior talent for music,” said Henry Eaton, again 
addressing his companion. “ The brilliant ex- 
ecution of some of these difficult opera songs will 
convince you of that.” 

“ Yes, they have talent, certainly, but it would 
suit my taste to see it employed differenily. Give 
me some simple, soul stirring melody, that touch- 
es the heart, and causes it to vibrate to its strain 
of joy or sorrow. This is music such as I love. 
To hear a lady screech at the top of her voice, 
distorting her face most hideously, and growing 
red in the effort, and all because it is fashionable, 
thus to torture herself, appears to me su- 
premely foolish.” 

“O Fred, you are incorrigible; but hush, 
there is Miss Brandon taking her seat at the 
piano. I hope she will not destroy the favorable 
opinion you have formed of her by singing an 
opera song.” 

Violet run her hands over the keys for a few 
moments, then burst into a wild, passionate mel- 
ody, as beautiful as it was new. She sung with 
her whole heart thrown into her rich voice, aud it 
had its effect upon the company, for when the 
last note died away, there were but few dry 
eyes. 

“ How beautiful, how touching!” exclaimed 
Frederick Stedman, with enthusiasm. ‘I must 
know more of this lady. What if I should find 
in her my long-sought ideal of a wife.” 

The last observation was mental, for had it 
been otherwise, his friend, Henry Eaton, would 
have watched his farther intercourse with Miss 
Brandon rather more closely than he could wish. 
As it was, he managed to procure an introduc- 
tion to her, and also was favored with the piiv- 
ilege of escorting her home. This was the com- 
mencement of a more intimate acquaintance, 
and how far she realized his ideal will be seen 
hereafter. 

Violet, a few months later, was sitting in her 
private room, an apartment that had been fitted 
up by Mr. Brandon especially for her use. 
Around her was all that her own exquisite taste 
could suggest, or wealth could procure, to make 
this a favorite retreat. She was sitting nervously 
turning over the leaves of a book, although it was 
evident her thoughts were far away fiom the 
printed page before her. At length, she receiv- 
ed a summons to attend Mr. Brandon in the li- 
brary, and with trembling step she sought 
him there. 

“Sit down, Violet,” said Mr. Brandon, lead- 
ing her toaseat opposite him. ‘I wish to con- 
verse with you upon a subject affecting your 
happiness for life. Don’t blush so, dear; I per- 
ceive you are already aware of the nature of my 
communication. Well, as I was about to say, 
a young gentleman, Frederick Stedman by name, 
has had an interview with me this morning, 
and asked me for your hand ia marriage. Your 
heart,” he says, “ he believes is already his ; now 





I wish to know if this is really the case, for nev- 
er, with my consent, shall your hand be given, 








where your heart cannot accompany the gift. I 
have seen enough misery in the world from such 
unnatural alliances.’ 

“Dear father, he has told you truly,” replied 
Violet; “ my heart has long been his, and should 
you sanction my choice, I shall be supremely 
happy.” 

“T am glad, my dear, you have spoken so 
frankly, and now permit me to congratulate you 
upon the conquest you have made. I perceived 
that Mr. Stedman was rather particular in his 
attentions to you, and I made many inquiries 
concerning him, and was most agreeably sur- 
prised to find he was the son of a most intimate 
college friend of mine, that I had lost all trace of 
for many years. I can see he inherits all the no- 
ble qualities of his father, and to no one else 
would I so willingly entrust my sweet, wild flow- 
er I found blooming in the shade. I am con- 
fident, Violet, that he appreciates you, and you 
know by the experience of your childhood, how 
necessary this is to your happiness.” 

“I do indeed, for never, until you took me to 
your home and heart, did I know the luxury of 
speaking the thoughts that would come into my 
mind, intoakindredear. To speak of the beauty 
of a flower, or admire a strain of poetry, and not 
be laughed at for my folly, seemed so strange 
at first. I never can be grateful enough to you, 
and my dear adopted mother, for all your kind- 
ness to the little one you met so fortunately by 
the brook.” 

* * * * * * 

It was a bright pleasant day in early autumn, 
when a group of villagers might be seen, idly 
lounging about the somewhat antiquated struc- 
ture that served as the only hotel of Rockland. 
They were anxiously watching for the mail 
stage ; soon to their great satisfaction, that clumsy 
vehicle came rolling along through a cloud of 
dust to the door of the hotel. A gentleman and 
lady alighted, and scarcely had they entered the 
house, when the whole group, to whom they were 
strangers, forthwith began to speculate upon 
who they could be, where they came from, and 
how long they were going to stay. Sally Jones, 
who held the office of chambermaid in the estab- 
lishment, said she guessed they were just mar- 
ried, and Mrs. Emery who had dropped in a few 
moments before, hearing the remark, set off as 
fast as her powers of locomotion would allow, to 
tell her neighbor, the grocer’s wife, that a stylish 
bridal party had put up atthe hotel. She in 
turn communicated the fact to Aunt Hester, the 
venerable spinster of the village, and so before 
two hours had elapsed, all the inhabitants of 
Rockland were apprised of the astonishing fact, 
that two persons had actually put up at the 
hotel. 

The family of Harvey Lee had experienced 
but few changes since the departure of Violet, 
except the marriage and settlement in their vi- 
cinity of their eldest son and daughter, the two 
most promising members of their family, at least 
so their parents thougat. Young Harvey had 
taken a farm adjoining his father’s, and Nancy 
had recently b the mist of a great es- 
tablishment, where she bustled about with all the 
dignity of a matron, and drove a great business 
in the dairy line. On the afternoon of the day 
when such an event had taken place in Rock- 
land, Mrs Lee, after having finished her chores, 
as she called them, had seated herself in her sit- 
ting-room, and began busily plying the needle. 
She was wishing mentally that somebody would 
come in, when Mrs. Jones, her confidential neigh- 
bor, unceremoniously entered. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Lee, you see I was out 
a spell this afternoon, and I thought Id drop 
in here on my way home.” 

“T am so glad you did, I was just wishing 
somebody would come in, for I haven't heard a 
word of news I don’t know when.” 

“La me, then I’m jist the one you ought to 
see. You haint heard about the bridal fulks up 
to the tavern, then ?”’ 

‘*Mercy, no. Who’s got married now ? There 
wasn’t any publishments up in the meeting-house 
last Sunday, for I looked partickelar.” 

“O dear, it isn’t anybody round here. They 
are some strangers that’s staying at the tavern. 
Sally, you know, is chambermaid there, and 
she sent me word by Aunt Hester. I’ve been 
meaning to go and sev the landlady this long 
while, so I thought I'd take my knitting-work 
this afternoon and go, and perhaps 4 stould get 
a glimpse of the strangers.” 

“ Well, did you make out ? 
about them.” 

* Yes, Isee ’em, and I tell you what, Miss 
Lee, they are the handsomest couple thatever 
stepped their foot into the town of Rockland. I 
had a real good sight at ’em, and she’s as hond- 
sum as a picter, aud la, what a step she had. 
She’s a real born lady, and no mistake.” 

“What's their name, and how long are they 
going to stay ?” 

“I believe Aunt Hester said it was Stedman, 
or Stanley, or some such name. Nancy could 
not find out how long they were going to stay. 
But, mercy on me, Miss Lee, as sure as you’re a 
livin’ woman, there they are, coming straight 
towards your house.” 

“And such a looking cap as I’ve got on, too,” 
said Mrs. Lee, in great consternation. ‘Since 
Nancy got married, I haint had nobody to fix 
me up.” 

“Now you see if you hadn’t give away Vio- 
let, she would have been grown up by this time, 
and able to help you.” 

“Ye:, I know it, Mrs. Jones, if she’d had 
any gumption about her, but you know what a 
queer child she was. © dear, there are those 
folks knocking at the door. What can they 
want here ?”” 

“Ts Mr. or Mrs. Lee in?” said the gentleman, 
as the door opened. 

“Tam Mrs. Lee, sir, wont you and the lady 
please to walkin? I sat right down after dinner 
just as I was, and you must excuse my 
looks, for I’ve had a power of work te do 
to-day.” 

“No apology is dee on your part,” said the 
gentleman; “it’s we who have made bold to enter 
your house as strangers, who ought to apologize. 
Our name is Stedman; my wife thought she 
could not leave Rockland without seeing you.” 
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“ Without seeing me! I think there must be 
a mistake, somewhere,” said Mrs. Lee, address- 
ing the lady. “I don’t know as Lever saw you 
before.” 

«“ Did you not have a daughter Violet?” said 
the gentleman, “ whom you gave away toa Mr. 
Brandon ?” 

“La, yes, and I haven’t heard from her this 
long time. I spose they knew you was coming 
through Rockland, and wanted you to call. Do 
tell us how she is, and if she’s got over them 
foolish ways she had when a child.” 

The lady could restrain her feelings no long- 
er, but approaching Mrs. Lee, she said, in a 
tremulous voice : 

“Don’t you know me, mother. Don’t you 
know your long lost Violet, [your foolish child, 
as you used to call her?” 

“ Well, I never,” exclaimed Mrs. Jones, and 
Mrs. Lee simultaneously, holding up both hands, 
while the tears actually dimmed the eyes of the 
latter. ‘That I should live to see this day. It 
doesn’t seem to me you can be Violet Lee that 
was. So grand looking, and such a lady. Now 
I thought our Nancy had made out uncommon 
marrying that ere Stephen Morse, but I declare 
you have beat the whole on ’em.” 

“Tam glad, mother, if I have exceeded the 
expectations you formed of me when a child. 
I thought, as we are going to take up our resi- 
dence in a western city, I should like to see the 
old homestead once more, the scene of my early 
rambles.” 

“You aint going to leave us right off, now, 
that is too bad,” said Mrs. Lee. “I'll tell you 
what, you must stay here all night, and I’ll have 
Harvey and his wife over here, and Nancy and 
her husband, and now I think of it, Edward 
and George, who’ve been out to work this week, 
are coming home to-night, so you'll see all on 
em at once. I sha’n’t think of letting you go to- 
night.” 

Violet could not restrain her tears to hear 
herself thus cordially pressed to stay in the 
house, where she once was considered so out 
of place. As they were not expecting to leave 
until the afternoon of the next day, Violet and 
her husband did stay, and employed their time 
until nearly dark, in rambling about all her fa- 
vorite haunts in childhood. She stood with a 
swelling heart beneath the old elm by the brook, 
where she first saw Mr. Brandon, and among the 
rest of her wanderings, she did not forget to 
visit her garret chamber, which, to her great joy 
remained preciscly as she had left it. It was a 
happy family gathering at Harvey Lee’s that 
evening, and the parents, proud of their once stu- 
pid, uncared-for child, strove by oft-repeated ex- 
pressions of admiration to atone for the neglect 
of former years. George had not forgotten the 
sister of his childhood, but kissed Violet over and 
over again, and was made happy as a king when 
she promised to educate him at her own expense 
if he wished a profession. Violet started the 
next day with her husband for their western 
home, where they were to meet Mr. and Mrs. 
Brandon, who were going to spend the remainder 
of their days with their beloved children. There 
were many tears shed by the Lee family at this 
parting from Violet, and although she felt deep- 
ly grateful that they had at last acknowledged 
her “to be grown up to be worth something,” 
yet she could not help feeling that as far as her 
character, the deep-workings of her heart, were 
concerned, she was still, and ever would be by 
them, unappreciated. 





THE MAN WHO FIRED THE FIRST SHOT. 


The first American who discharged his gun on 
the day of the battle of Lexington, was Ebenezer 
Lock, who died at Deering, N. H., about fifty 
years ago. He resided at Lexington in 1775. 
The British regulars, at the order of Major Pit- 
cairn, having fired upon the few rebels on the 
green in front of the meeting-house, killing some 
and wounding others, it was a signal of war. 
“The citizens,” writes one, “might be seen 
coming from all directions, in roads, over the 
fields and through the woods—each with his rifle 
in his hand, his powder-horn slung to his side, 
and his pocket provided with bullets. Amo 
the number was Ebenezer Lock. The Britis 
had posted a reserve of infantry a mile in the 
rear, in the direction of Boston. This was in 
the immediate neighborhood of Mr. Lock, who, 
instead of hastening to join the party at the green, 
placed himself in an old cellar at a convenient 
distance for doing execution.” A portion of the 
reserve were standing on a bridge, and Mr. Lock 
commenced firing at them, though there was no 
other American in sight. He worked valiantly 
for some minutes, bringing down one of the en- 
emy at nearly every shot. Up to this time not 
a gun had, been fired elsewhere by the rebels. 
The British, greatly disturbed at losing so many 
men by the random firing of an unseen enemy, 
were not long at discovering the man in the 
cellar, and discharged a volley of bullets which 
lodged on the wall opposite. Mr. Lock within 
—remaining unhurt—continued to load and fire 
with the precision of a finished marksman. He 
w.sdiven to such close quarters, however, by 
the British on his right and left, that he was 
compelled at last to retreat. He had just one 
bullet left, and there was now but one way to 
escape, and that was through an orchard in the 
rear. The soldiers were all around him, one 
of them having even gained the orchard. Not 
a moment was to be lost—he levelled his gun at 
the man near by, fired, dropped the gun, and the 
man was shot through the heart. ‘The bullets 
whi-tling about him, Lock reached the brink of 
a steep hill, and throwing himself upon the 
ground, tumbled downwards, rolling, as if mor- 
tally wounded. In this way he escaped unhurt. 
At the close of the war he moved to New Hamp- 
shire, where he resided until his death, some 
twenty years after. He lived in seclusion and 
died in peace.—Boston Chronicle. 





AN INDIAN WITNESS. 


One of our correspondents states that a suit 
was recently brought before a magistrate in the 
village of Randolph; daring its progress an In- 
dian was brought forward to testify. His black, 
expressionless face, and the general unmeaning- 
ness of his whole demeanor, gave rise to a serious 
doubt in the mind of the court, as to the admis- 
sibility of his testimony. Accordingly, he was 
asked what the consequence would be if he should 
tell a falsehood while under oath. The counte- 
nance of the Indian brightened a little as he re- 
plied, in a solemn tone, “ well, if I tell a lie, 
guess I be put in jail; great while may be. 
Bim by I die, and then I ketch it again.” The 
Witness was permitted to proceed.— Western paper. 
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To trust everybody and to trust nobody, are 
‘equal failings. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
HUMAN LIFE. 


BY WILLIAM R. LAWRENCE. 


How frail man’s feeble hold on life! 
How soon he bows his head 

To mingle with the worthless dust 
He spurns beneath his tread ; 

Yes, all we love, and all we prize, 
Must mingle with the dead! 


A vapor passing quick away! 

A dream which toon is o'er! 
An arrow flying through the air, 
Which can return no more— 

Such, such alas, is human life, 
On Time’s all-changing shore. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE ROSE OF ACADIE. 


ae 


BY JAMES DE MILLE. 





Ar the time when the events transpired, which 
we are about to narrate, the Neutral French of 
Nova Scotia had already begun to experience 
the wanton oppression of their royal master. 
Edicts had been promulgated restricting the 
privileges of the peaceful Acadians, and the 
quiet streets of the town of Grand Pre’ had 
more than once resounded with the martial notes 
of English soldiers, who had come to maintain 
espionage over the actions of its peaceful in- 
habitants. 

Though in hourly expectation of some gross 
outrage, the Acadians took no precautions 
against aggression, but continued their simple 
agricultural avocations in the open fields, with- 
out arms,—conscious of their own perfect recti- 
tude, and humbly relying upon the protection of 
God. The dames of Acadie manipulated fear- 
lessly in the dairy, or at the spinning wheel, 
protected only by their guileless simplicity, and 
consciousness of innocence. At evening, the 
pious elders gathered their families around the 
fireside, and after expounding the truths of the 
Bible, offered up fervent prayers for the happi- 
ness of the relentless sovereign who was perse- 
cuting them so ruthlessly. Such was the only 
def against oppression, which they had been 
taught from infancy. 

It was at this period, teeming with peril to the 
Acadians, that a couple of travellers, emerging 
suddenly from different quarters of a dense wood 
which encompassed a lake, about three leagues 
from the hamlet of Grand Pre’, ufiexpectedly 
met each other face to face. They were both 
clad in an anomalous garb, consisting of part 
hunting jacket, and part military dress, and each 
bore upon his shoulder a heavy French musket. 

« Ah, Max!” said the stouter and older of the 
two, dropping the butt of his gun upon the 
grass, and cordially extending his hand, ‘I ex- 
pected to meet youabout here. Have you cross- 
ed any trail, shot any game, or got into any 
scrapes since you left camp ?” 

“T believe there haint a man left a trail, nor 
a bird taken wing, since these English came so 
near us!” replied the other. “I left the French 
fortifications early this morning, and you’re the 
first biped that has crossed my path since—” 

« We’re now about nine English miles from 
Grand Pre’,” said the first speaker. ‘If we go 
round this lake, it will be a league farther, and 
we shall be detained too long. There used to 
be a boat here, but during the recent troubles, it 
has been removed, I suppose.” 

“ Let us swim across.” 

“ But the guns ?” 

“]’ll arrange that. There’s the boat, or rath- 
er what is left of it, smashed in pieces, at the 
foot of the rock. I did it myself the last time I 
crossed. We'll make a raft for the weapons, 
and shove them before us.” 

The fragments of the demolished boat were 
soon fashio ved into a rude raft, upon which the 
two young men first adjusted their garments, 
and then p‘aced their muskets. 

“This is not the time to be lounging round 
barracks, Bernard,” said Max, as they parted 
from the shore, and began to cut the smooth 
lake, in measured and powerful strokes, “‘ when 
one’s father, and mother, and sisters, are hourly 
threatened with imprisonment, and perhaps, 
death !” 

“ Assuredly not. We were justified in leav- 
ing the camp, to warn our friends of the im- 
pending danger. I meta man at Brook’s gar- 
rison, who informed me that the English had 
already commanded the Neutrals to deliver up 
their arms, and that a descent upon Grand 
Pre’ was hourly expected !” 

“Indeed! Then the danger is more immi- 
nent than we had anticipated!” said Max, in- 
voluntarily quickening his strokes. ‘ Perhaps 
we may yet be too late!” 

“Look out, Max! you’re nearly capsizing the 
clumsy craft. You’ve suspected truly—the peril 
is considerably greater than we had supposed 
yesterday.” 

“ The English will ever rue the day when they 
disturbed the tranquillity of the peaceful Acadi- 
ans. It will be a perpetual reproach—a stain 
upon their arms, which time will not efface from 
the remembrances of men. Bernard, when I 
think upon the injustice which these haughty 
masters of ours have already inflicted upon us, 
this last crowning tyranny stirs to fury all the 
revengeful passions of my soul !” 

“It is indeed a heinous wrong, but one which 
I fear is too easy of perpetration!” 

“Yes, and one which will too easily escape 
retribution! How easily we might be captured 
now, Bernard. Suppose some one should spring 
out of the woods, and oppose our landing. We 
should make but a poor figure, defending our- 
selves here in the water, sans culotes !” 

“ That’s true!” replied the other, and quick- 
ening their motions simultaneously, Max Dram- 
mond and Bernard St. Verd speedily stood upon 
the opposite shore of the lake. 

After resuming their clothing, and carefully 
examining the priming of their weapons, they 
pursued their journey in a course due south, at 
a speed which precluded all attempts at conver- 
sation. Max peered anxiously through the 
openings in the forest, and ever and anon stop- 








ped to listen if any sound disturbed the deep 
stillness of the measureless wood. His com- 
panion, however, strode on, with his eyes fixed 
steadily before him, and his right hand cautiously 
grasping his gun-lock. Though the external 
manifestations of solicitude were not so marked, 
Bernard St. Verd was not wanting in affection- 
ate concern for his friends and relations, who 
were in jeopardy. They had advanced about a 
league and a half, when Max suddenly shouted, 
in feverish excitement : 

“* Look there, Bernard ! 
ing up over yonder hill! By St. Denis, they’re 
burning Grand Pre’! Max was of French 
extraction, and when powerfully excited, often 
exhibited his French proclivities. 

St. Verd cast his eyes round, and beheld a 
black nebulous mass, rolling away in dense, lazy 
volumes, in the direction of the wind. His brow 
grew dark, and his lips closed together in deep, 
concentrated wrath. 

“If they injure but a hair of my father’s head, 
they shall feel a son’s terrible vengeance !” 

“ And if they dare offer a breath of insult to 
your peerless sister, they shall again experience 
the power of a Drummond’s arm!” said Max. 
“We must proceed hastily, but warily, if we 
would be in time to furnish any assistance.” 

Knowing that they must now be in close prox- 
imity to the English troops, the young men ad- 
vanced with redoubled caution, holding their 
guns before them ready cocked, like fowlers 
coming up with their game. 

They had advanced in this manner about a 
mile, when a pistol-shot re-echoed through the 
forest, and a voice followed, ringing with start- 
ling clearness among the stems of the mighty 
trees : 

“ Prenez garde !”’ 

Max and Bernard stopped a moment, and be- 
held behind a clump of trees, at the distance of 
a hundred yards, a French soldier, guarding a 
couple of saddled horses. 

“T recognize those horses !” said Bernard. 

Advancing carefully they were soon within 
hailing distance of the Frenchman. 

“* Vous criez, comme un aigle, mon ami!” said 
Max. 

“A qui sont ces chevaux ?” asked Bernard, 
sternly. 

“ Ces sont a Monsieur St. Verd!’’ replied the 
Frenchman. 

“ Then what are you doing with them here?” 

“7 guard them, pour Monsieur.” 

“We'll relieve you of your charge,” said St. 
Verd, and mounting one of the animals, he con- 
signed the other to the charge of his companion. 
Max coolly got into the saddle, and after admon- 
ishing the astounded Frenchman not to “‘ prenez 
garde” so vociferously in future, and politely 
bidding him bon jour, rode away at a tearing 
pace. 

On reaching the summit of the hill which 
overlooked the valley of Grand Pre’, and over 
which clouds of murky vapor were still con- 
stantly pouring, a scene presented itself which 
would have shocked the stoutest heart. The 
whole valley, as far as the eye could reach, was 
enfolded in flame and smoke. Here and there 
could be seen human forms, bearing away arti- 
cles of domestic use, but otherwise the valley 
seemed totally deserted. Fields of rich grain 
were yielding to the devouring element, and far 
in the distance was a train of cattle, urged on by 
the bayonets of English dragoons. 

“ This is too much !”’ said Max, checking his 
horse. 

“See, the St. Verd house still stands !—we 
may yet be in time!’’ said Bernard, dashing in- 
stantly down the hill, followed closely by Max. 

They reached the dwelling, which was situ- 
ated upon the outskirts of the town, only to find 
it deserted. An English soldier, with a torch in 
his hand, was about to set fire to a pile of rub- 
bish, at one corner of the building. Max rode 
fiercely up to him, and striking the torch from 
his grasp, demanded what had been done with 
the St. Verds. The man shook his head sul- 
lenly, but made no other reply. Max dismount- 
ed, and presenting a pistol with his right hand, 
while he seized the soldier’s throat with his left, 
threatened him with destruction unless he di- 
vulged all he knew. Completely intimidated by 
Max’s impetuous style of attack, the English- 
man informed him that the elder St. Verds had 
been taken to the coast with the rest of the Aca- 
dians, to embark in English ships for the Amer- 
ican colonies. 

‘But the young lady?” demanded Max. 

“The colonel took charge of her!” replied 
the soldier, with an insolent leer. 

Max stretched the caitiff upon the parched 
sward with one blow, and turning to enter the 
house, confronted Bernard, just issuing from the 
door. 

“ Read that!” said he, presenting him a note. 
It ran: 


See that smoke roll- 


“Dear Bernarp,—They have taken father 
and mother to the sea-side, with the rest of the 
people. Myself they have reserved for some 
special insult. There are about half-a-dozen 
mounted men on guard at the door’ What is 
their purpose I cannot tell. I’m in fearful anxi- 
ety. Would that Max or you might come. 

“ BEATRICE.” 


“ This villain outside knows the whole matter, 
but it wont be in his power to give us any infor- 
mation for some time,” said Max, contemptu- 
ously touching the prostrate incendiary with his 
boot. 

“‘There’s no need of it. Here is their trail— 
a dozen feet in width ;—they have taken no 
pains to conceal it.” 

The grass was furrowed up by horses’ hoofs 
for a considerable space around the door, and 
from this broken track there issued a broad 
trail, which appeared to pursue a course nearly 
due southwest from the hamlet of Grand Pre’. 
The horsemen evidently did not apprehend pur- 
suit, as they had taken no precautions to con- 
ceal their path. 

“My course lies in the direction of these 
tracks !”’ said Max, tightening his saddle-girth, 
and putting his pistols in the holsters. 

St. Verd paused an instant, with one foot in 
the stirrup. After a moment’s reflection, he 





said with the air of one who had finally deter- 
mined a difficult point : 

“I believe mine does, too, Max.” 

Following the broad path, they soon reached 
the limits of the valley. Here Max, who was 
foremost, was about to proceed in a right line, 
through a deep glen, which led from the valley, 
when Bernard shouted : 

“Stop! We're off the trail!” 

Max waited until the wind took up the glen a 
cloud of smoke which just then enveloped him, 
and then proceeded to examine the road. Not 
a track was visible before him, and behind could 
only be discerned his own horse’s footprints. 

“ We have lost the trail! Let us return and 
recover it.” . 

They slowly and carefully pursued their way 
back for the distance of a quarter of a mile, 
when they suddenly struck the last trail, which, 
though as broad and distinct as ever, appeared 
to end here; there were no diverging tracks to 
the right or left. 

“ They have doubled!” said Max. “Keep a 
good lookout, and we’ll circumvent their cun- 
ning yet.” 

They returned in the line of the hoof-prints, 
until they reached the margin of a little creek, 
when both simultaneously halted. 

“Leap the creek, Max ; and if I’m not great- 
ly deceived, you'll find horses’ feet have trod the 
opposite bank.” 

Max leaped the little run without much diffi- 
culty, and shouted as he alighted on the oppo- 
site shore : 

“Here they are—as distinct as ever! Cross 
quickly!” 

St. Verd crossed ; and as he observed the new 
course which the trail took, remarked : 

“This will conduct us directly to the sea- 
shore, where they have taken all our people to 
embark them for the south, and where the whole 
British army is encamped.” 

“ True,” replied Max; “ but if we hasten we 
shall be able to intercept this detached party be- 
fore they can join the main body.” 

The sun had already begun to decline, and as 
there was no time to be lost, and the trail was 
perfectly clear, the two horsemen urged their 
steeds to the top of their speed. 

The sun went down, and twilight began to 
deepen into night, but still they had not come 
up with those of whom they were in pursuit. 
The forest began to assume the dusky, gloomy 
hue of a moonless night ; and the trail began to 
grow indistinct in the darkness. 

“I fear we shall have to wait until morning,” 
said Bernard. “ I’ve come near losing the trail 
several times.” 

“They must have encamped near here,” re- 
plied Max, “ unless they intended to finish their 
journey to-night, which is not at all probable. 
Hark!—a horse neighing, by St. Denis! Ber- 
nard, we are upon them !” 

Both young men appeared to know how to 
act in the present emergency. They both dis- 
mounted, fastened their horses securely, exam- 
ined the priming of their weapons, and cau- 
tiously advanced in the direction of the sound 
which Max had heard. After proceeding half a 
mile, they suddenly emerged from behind a 
dense thicket, under cover of which they had 
been advancing, ‘and beheld within a score of 
rods, the British encampment. A fire was 
blazing in the middle of it, around which three 
or four soldiers were seated, apparently partak- 
ing of their evening meal. 

“Hold me, Bernard !” said Max, in intense 
excitement. ‘Do you see that fellow in epau- 
lettes, sitting beside Beatrice? If he moves an 
inch nearer her, I’ll roll him off that log into 
the crackling fire !” 

“Wait until we’re nearer!” whispered his 
companion. 

“‘ By Jupiter! I believe he’s putting his arm 
around her! Do you take the tall fellow with 
a red cockade, and I’ll arrange matters with 
that colonel !” 

Two musket-shots following each other in 
rapid succession, woke up the echoes of the vast 
forest, and without stopping to ascertain the re- 
sult of their fire, Max and St. Verd rushed fear- 
lessly into the encampment, pistols in hand. 

“Come on, my men!” cried Bernard, as if a 
whole company were at his heels. 

“Yield, or expect no mercy!” shouted Max, 
discharging his pistol at a man who had levelled 
a carbine at him. 

“Steady, men! steady!” feebly vociferated 
the bleeding colonel, from under the log on 
which he had been sitting. 

But his men were all down before he gave the 
order. Max, after discharging his pistol, grap- 
pled with a fellow who was guarding the horses, 
and after a short conflict hurled him bleeding to 
the ground. There were but two others in the 
party. One of these Bernard shot down as he 
advanced from his concealment, and the other 
was made prisoner without much resistance. 
When the victory was achieved, the two young 
men turned to the lovely Beatrice—the rose of 
Acadie. 

“* Dear Bernard !—Max, dear Max ! how kind 
in you to incur all this for me !” 

“‘T would have incurred ten times as much 
rather than have forfeited so sweet an acknowl- 
edgement of the favor!” answered Max, his 
tones displaying a manly tenderness, that be- 
came him well. 

“IT knew you would not forsake me, Ber- 
nard,” said Beatrice, smiling, ‘‘and I thought,” 
continued she, her cheeks mantling, “that Max 
might remember her old playmate !” 

“ Max merits the largest share of your enco- 
miums, for he decided instantly to go in pursuit 
of you, while I was hesitating whether to follow 


| your captors, or go in pursuit of father and 


mother,” said Bernard. 

Beatrice bestowed a glance upon the delighted 
Max, which amply repaid him for all the dan- 
gers he had undergone, and all the anxiety he 
had felt for her. . 

“We must now decide upon our line of 
march,” said St. Verd, “for it is impossible to 
remain here. The firing will attract people to 
the spot.” 

“Let us return to the French camp,’’ said 
Max. 





“ And leave my parents in the hands of the 
English ?” 

“We shall not be able to rescue them from 
the force that guards them. It will be better to 
rejoin them after they have arrived in the Ameri- 
can colonies.” 

“ That is true,” replied Bernard, sorrowfully. 
“Even if we should sacceed in rescuing them, 
they could not live in tranquillity in Nova Sco- 
tia. It is better for them to undergo the perils 
of a sea voyage, than endure all the insults and 
hardships to which they would be inevitably 
subjected here. Even you, Beatrice, will not be 
allowed to remain here.” 

“Thave no desire to dwell in the land from 
which my friends and parents have been so 
mercilessly expelled !” responded the lovely girl, 
& tear moistening her eye. 

“A sentiment to which I respond with all my 
soul!” said Max. “ Never will I tread this soil 
as a dweller upon it, after this humiliating ex- 
tinction of our race !” 

The fair rose of Acadie smiled a sweet ap- 
proval of the determination. She had appre- 
hended that he would continue in the French 
service in Acadie. 

Too much time had already been consumed, 
and they made hasty preparations for departure. 
A rude litter was constructed for the wounded 
colonel, and lashed between a couple of horses. 
Beatrice was assisted to the saddle by the atten- 
tive Max ; the two young men brought up and 
mounted their horses, and the train took up its 
line of march for the French encampment. 
They rode all night, and arrived at their place 
of destination at morn, the next day. 

Three weeks after the occurrences which we 
have narrated, there was a joyful family meet- 
ing in the town of Philadelphia. The St. Verds 
had been taken to the American province of 
Pennsylvania, whither Beatrice, Max and Ber- 
nard had followed them, as soon as they were 
able to make preparations for so long a journey 
by land. Joyfully the fond parents welcomed 
back their lost children. They could welcome 
them all as children—for Max had won and 
‘wedded “ The Rose of Acadie.” 





THE STUTTERING POET. 


On board of a Nantucket whale ship, which 
was cruising several years on the Pacific, there 
was a character whose humors, actions and re- 
marks were the pastime of the entire ship’s 
company. He was something of a poet withal, 
and was besides afflicted with an impediment in 
his speech. This, however, only had a tenden- 
cy to make him the more amusing. One day, 
while the ship was running along before a five 
knot breeze, cook fell overboard. Oar stut- 
tering friend noticed the accident, and in the 
greatest trepidation, rushed to the cabin com- 

anion-way, and thrust down his head to give 
information to the captain. 

‘* Ca-Ca Cap’n Cap’n,” said he, with all sorts 
of contortions of face, “ te-te-te-de-de-ph-ph-ph- 
ph,” but in his hurry he couldn’t poe a sin- 
gle word to save his life. 
__ “ Well,” roared the captain, “ if you can’t say 
it, sing it—you fool !”’ 

“ Be-be-be-be 


—Overboard is Barnabas, 
And half a mile astern of us!” 


at last shouted he, and capered round the deck 
like a madman, to the no small amusement of 
the sailors, notwithstanding they felt that a man 
was overboard struggling for his life. 





Tue Proven.—It is not known where he 
that invented the plough was born, nor where he 
died ; yet he has effected more for the happiness 
of the world, than the whole race of heroes and 
of conquerors, who have drenched it with tears, 
and manured it with blood, and whose birth, pa- 
rentage, and education have been handed down 
to us with a precision precisely proportionate to 
the mischief they have done.— Adams. 
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THE AUTUMN RAIN. 


The darkened heavens sadly weep 
O’er summer’s beauties fled ; 

O’er all the blooming flowers that sleep 
The slumber of the dead 

The sad sky mourns o'er fallen leaves, 
‘That lie along the plain ; 

Her tears are shed. while still she grieves, 
In dewy drops of rain. 


| 
[Written for The Flag of our Union.] | 
| 
; 
' 
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The flowers that when the merry spring 
Tripped gaily o'er the earth, 

When trees and fields were blossoming, 
Arose in modest birth— 

Have withered ‘neath the burning beams, 
Of summer's heated day ; 

And like the virions of my dreams, 
Have faded all away. 


The leaves that on the swaying trees, 
In shady clusters clung, 

Where whispered soft the playing breeze, 
And happy songsters sung— 

Have lost their brilliant hue of green 
With which they once were dressed, 

And scattered rudely, now are seen, 
Upon the earth’s cold breast. 


And whistlingly the wild winds sweep 
Along the darkness dim ; 

And while the misty heavens weep 
They chant « funeral hymn ; 

A monody of mournful sound, 
O’er faded beauties fled ; 

While autumn’s rain falls soft around, 
Where lie the summer's dead. 


My sad and lonely spirit grieves 
O’er happy moments past; 

O’er hopes that fled like suunmer’s leaves, 
Too beautiful to last. , 

And 0, sad heart, when death draws near, 
And lays his touch on me, 

Who, then. will shed one sorrowing tear— 
Who —who will weep for thee? 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE WEST POINT CADET, 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 





Mrs. Heten Boron was married to a man 
she adored, a man whom she, the belle of two 
seasons, had distinguished amidst a throng of 
suitors, more or less disinterested, and more or 
less distinguished. He was handsome, accom- 
plished, intellectual, of irreproachable morals, 
and independent fortune. Their tastes agreed 
perfectly. She was, like himself, tired of city 
life and the frivolities of fashion, and gladly 
learned that it was her husband’s desire to reside 
the whole year round at his beautiful estate, 
Linden Villa, which was situated on the lordly 
Hudson, some sixty miles above New York. 

Linden Villa was built in the Italian style, and 
covered a great extent of ground. The grounds 
were laid out with exquisite taste, according to 
the most approved principles of landscape-gard- 
ening. In the training of the trees, and their 
picturesque groupings on the lawn, and in the 
meadow, the hand of art was dexterously con- 
cealed, and it seemed as if nature alone, in her 
most genial mood, had piled and balanced those 
pyramids of verdure—shaded the rivulet just 
where it wanted shade, crowned the summit just 
where a feathered crest was needed against the 
dark blue sky, and permitted those glimpses of 
the noble river just where it wooed the eye most 
lovingly. There were grape-houses and conser- 
vatories, beneath whose high transparent roofs 
an artificial summer reigned when all without 
was bleak and desolate. The rooms of the man- 
sion were spacious. The broad hall was floored 
with many-colored woods; the drawing room 
was lofty and richly-decorated ; there was a fine 
library, and a picture-gallery, where one might 
pass days without a wish to stir abroad. Some 
half-a-dozen fine horses for riding and driving, 
occupied the stables. In a word, the establish- 
ment and its style were such as few gentlemen 
can boast of—it was the home of opulence and 
taste. 

Of course its lovely mistress was happy? We 
shall answer that question by laying before the 
reader a copy of a letter, marked “ very private 
and confidential,” and addressed to a married 
cousin—a wild, dashing, harum-scarum creature, 
who lived some ten or twenty miles off. 


MRS. HELEN BOLTON TO MRS. MILLICENT 
MARSAY. 
** Linden Villa, Sept. 1, 185—. 

“My pear MILiicent,—You ask me if I 
am happy, and I will try to answer you with all 
the frankness that your fidelity, friendship, kind- 
ness and trustworthiness inspire. Without be- 
ing the most miserable woman on the face of the 
earth, I am far from being content. When you 
saw our place, you called it a perfect paradise ; 
had you have seen my Henry, who was then 
away from home, you would have envied me my 
lot, though yourself married to the man of your 
heart. But you will see him—you must see him, 
for 1 rely on you for the execution of a project I 
have conceived. 

“ Briefly then: though my husband is all in 
all to me—though I never regret the gay society 
I resigned for his sake, to enjoy his company,— 
I begin to fear that I am not all in all to him. 
He appears to me distrait ; shall I say it ?—in- 
different. Once—that was before we were mar- 
ried—he would change color if I accepted the 
hand of another in a ball-room. Now I may 
flirt with the young parson, who drops in occa- 
sionally of an evening—and who, by the way, is 
a very pleasant man—without causing him the 
slightest uneasiness. He seems to have no de- 
sire to monopolize my attention, and he passes 
many hours away from me that I know he might 
spend in my company. Those odious books! 
and above all those miserable mathematics ? 





Do you know that I begin to think that the ca- 
liph, who burned the library of Alexandria, was 
a very sensible person? The ladies of Alexgn- 
dria were certainly very much indebted to him. 
The other day, at the breakfast table, I had been 
reading him a long account of the latest Parisian 
fashions, he, all the while, gazing on me, his hand 
resting on his chin, looking the picture of intelli- 
gence and attention ; but when I asked him what 
he thought of the dress introduced by, the Duch- 
ess of Montpensier, for evening costume, he re- 





lied: ‘The solidity of a truncated triangular 


prism is found by adding together the altitudes 
of the three vertices of the inclined section, and 
multiplying their sum by one third of the area 
of the base ;’ and I found his head had been run- 
ning on that paltry geometry all the time. 

“Now, dear Millicent, the question is—have I 
lost his heart or not? That is the problem to be 
solved, as he would say in his horrid mathemati- 
cal jargon. Desperate cases require desperate 
remedies. Now you, and you alone, can aid 
me. My poor weak head, after a weck’s labor, 
has concocted the following scheme ; and I know 
you to be as daring in execution as I am ingen- 
ious in planning. I know you, too—excuse me 
for flattering—to be the wildest little madcap liv- 
ing, and that marriage has not tamed you in the 
least, but only taught you the necessity of con- 
cealing your eccentricities. Didn’t you, at the 
boarding school, out of revenge for the short 
commons on which she kept us, shoot Madame 
Vinaigre’s parrot, and compel the cook, on pain 
of being horsewhipped, to serve it up to her with 
claret sauce? Did you not rob Mr. Vandover’s 
melon patch? But why rehearse those exploits ? 

“ The time seems fitting for my grand complot, 
as our old French teacher would say. Your hus- 
band is away—you must needs be lonely—come 
to Linden Villa. But you must not come as 
Millicent Marsay, but as a gallant cavalier, lured 
hither by the attraction of my bright eyes ; not 
as yourself in short, but as your brother, Dick 
Reynolds, the West Point cadet. You told me 
that he left his uniform at your house when he 
went off to pass his vacation at the White Moun- 
tains. Don’t scruple, then, to don the regiment- 
als. There is no company at our house, and you 
will only be seen by my husband, myself, and the 
servants. You must flirt with me desperately, 
and try the effect on Bolton. If you arouse his 
jealousy, all my doubts will vanish into thin air, 
and I shall be the happiest of women. Let the 
answer to this letter be your dear self. 

“ Adieu, with much love, Heven.” 


On the afternoon following the day on which 
this private and confidential epistle had been de- 
spatched, a handsome young fellow—apparently 
—in uniform, was presented by Mrs. Bolton to 
her husband, as her cousin, Mr. Richard Rey- 
nolds of the West Point Academy. 

“‘ My dear sir, I am very happy to see you,” 
said Bolton, shaking his (her) hand cordially. 
“ T have often heard my wife speak of you, and 
desired to know you for her sake and mine. It 
is a great pleasure to meet a gentleman from a 
school so famous for mathematical proficiency. 
I shall ask your aid, at your leisure, in the solu- 
tion of a few problems—” 

“ O, hang mathematics !” cried the youngster. 
“ We're bored enough with them at the Point in 
term-time. I’ve no idea of spending my vaca- 
tion over triangles and quantities.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” remonstrated Bolton, 
gently, “don’t you think the study of mathe- 
matics one of the most important of pursuits ?” 

“No, my boy!” cried the young gentleman, 
slapping his host on the back. “Give me war, 
wine, and the ladies.” 

“ But war is nothing without mathematics.” 

“Hang mathematics ! I say again,” cried the 
young hopeful. ‘“ That’s for the engineer de- 
partment. Give me a fleet horse and a sharp 
sabre, and the smile of a sweetheart as lovely as 
Helen, and I care for nothing else. 


* His horse and his sword, 


By Orlando the fearless.’ 


By the way, I hear you have some good bits of 
blood in your stable—I shall try their mettle to- 
morrow. I brought a pair of Rippon spurs in 
my pocket—and I mean to give your nags the 
gaffs to-morrow. No slow coaches forme! I 
have had enough of spavined nags at the Point.” 

“ Anything of mine is at your service, sir,” 
said Mr. Bolton, with a stately bow. 

“T can hardly realize,” said the young sol- 
dier, turning his back on Mr. Bolton, “ that you 
are married, Helen.. Do you remember the last 
evening we passed together ?” 

“ Can I ever forget it, Dick!” replied the lady. 

“Tt seems you did forget me,” said the young 
cadet, pointing to Bolton. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Bolton, “since you have 
company to amuse you, I trust you and your 
cousin will excuse me. “I am calculating the 
aea of some irregular solids, and I hate to 
lose a moment.” 

Mrs. Bolton gave the required license, and the 
hustand vanished into his study. 

“ How did I play my part, dear Helen ?” ask- 
ed the cadet. 

“ Admirably, Millicent ; but how provokingly 
cool Henry was.” 

“Tam piqued at his behaviour,” replied Milli- 
cent, “and will do my best to shake his philos- 
ophy.” 

“We will flirt all the evening,” said Mrs. 
Bolton. 

“That we will,” replied Millicent, gaily ; 
“and we'll snub him most outrageously.” 

“Here comes my maid, Prudence—a terrible 
prying old thing; she’ll help the plot along by 
telling tales of me to Mr. Bolton,” said Mrs. B. 

The ladies were sitting together on the sofa, 
and Millicent had her arm round Helen’s waist. 
Mrs. Pradence, a thin, sharp-nosed demoiselle of 
fifty, stopped at the doorway, and uttered a little 
scream as she beheld them. 

“T spose I’d better not come in, mim,” she 
said. “I begs your pardon for intruding ; but I 
wanted to ask you if you would have tea now.” 

“ O, come in, Prudence—this is only my cous- 
in. Is tea ready?” 

“Yes, mim,” replied the maid, primming up 
her parched lips. 

“ Then tell Mr. Bolton.” 

“Yes, mim. I hopes you bear me no malice, 
mim, for coming in without knocking. I didn’t 
know there was a young gentleman with you.” 

“ Go away, Prudence, and deliver my errand.” 

Prudence tripped away, and tapped with her 
nails at the study door. Receiving no reply, 
she employed her knuckles, and that producing 
no effect, she opened the door and walked in. 

“‘ Missis says as how supper’s ready, and you 
are wanted directly, sir.” 

“Tell her not to wait for me,” replied Bolton, 





without raising his eyes from the sheet of strange 
hieroglyphics that lay before him on the table. 

“ Perhaps you doesn’t know as how there’s a 
young gentleman to tea.” 

“ Yes, yes—my wife’s cousin.” 

“T am glad it’s her cousin, sir. I was in 
hopes, sir,—if you’ll excuse me for the senti- 
ment,—TI was in hopes that it was her brother.” 

“Why so, Prudence ?” 

“‘T never tells tales out of school.” 

“But I choose to be answered when I ask a 
question,” said Bolton, raising his eyes from his 
paper. “I ask you why you hoped it was her 
brother ?” 

“ Cause, sir.” 

“ Answer !” 

“T prefer not to,” said the waiting-maid, tan- 
talizingly. 

Mr. Bolton rose and took hold of her sharp 
shoulder. 

“ Let me go, sir !” said the handmaiden, sharp- 
ly. “I’m not used to be treated like I was a nig- 
ger. If Iam a servant, I has my rights.” 

“‘ You observed,” said Mr. Bolton, calmly, sit- 
ting down, “ that you wished the young man had 
been my wife’s brother. You can explain your 
meaning, or leave the room—I am indifferent 
which.” 

“ Well, sir,—if I must speak out,—I thinks 
that when young gentlemen has their arms about 
ladies’ waists, and them is married ladies, sir, 
they ought to be their wives, or leastways, their 
sisters.” 

“Umph! so this young gentleman had his 
arm round Helen’s waist ?” 

“1 see it with my own eyes, sir.” 

“Pshaw! he’s only her cousin. I'll go right 
down to supper.” 

Mr. Bolton was very attentive to his wife at 
the table, but not so attentive as the cadet, nor 
did the object of his gallantry receive his petits 
soins with the same pleasure she manifested 
at those of her cousin. Their eyes met often ; 
they smiled on each other, and they whispered 
together. Mr. Bolton began to be uneasy. When 
the table was cleared, he did not retire as usual 
to his study, but remained on the field, watchful 
and alert. The evident success of their plot re- 

doubled the malice of the conspirators, and when 
Bolton retired for the night, he was a decided 
victim of the green-eyed monster ! 

“O, woman! woman! inexplicable riddle!” 
he muttered to himself. ‘ Starve her, maltreat 
her, and she clings to you like a dog !—surround 
her with every luxury, grant her every wish, and 
her heart turns from you with contempt! O, 
Helen! Helen! little did I expect this from 
you !” 

The next morning he rose feverish and un- 
happy, and he certainly passed a miserable day, 
for the conspirators, wishing to make assurance 
doubly sure, counterfeited, with cruel skill, the 
phases of an absorbing mutual passion. That 
evening Bolton passed shut up in his study, a 
prey to despair. It was ten o’clock when he 
heard a light tap at the bay window that opened 
on the piazza. 

“Who’s there?” he asked, as he undid the 
fastening. 

“ Hush !—not a word ; it’s only I,” replied a 
voice. 

“ And who are you ?” asked Bolton, gruffly. 

“ Your old friend—Ned Marsay.” 

* Come in, Ned—come in. What brought you 
here at this hour? And how’s your wife ?” 

“ Why, you know better than Ido. You have 
seen her later.” 

“Tseen her! You know I haven’t seen her 
at all yet.” 

“ Bat she’s been in your house two days.” 

“ You’re mad.” 

“Not a bit of it. Hear me,” replied Marsay. 
“TI left her to go to Boston, on business, expect- 
ing to be absent a fortnight. However, I de- 
spatched my affairs in two days, and hastened 
home, for I am so young a husband that ab 
is a painful affair to me. Jadge of my surprise 
when I found that she had gone off, no one knew 
whither. I was at a loss to know what was the 
cause of this escapade, when, as luck would have 
it, I found a letter, which she carelessly left in, 
her dressing-room, from your wife, and which 
explained everything. Here it is.” 

Bolton eagerly caught the letter, the same 
with which the reader is already acquainted, and 
perused it eagerly. After reading it, he handed 
it back to Marsay, with a hearty laugh. 

“By Jove! Ned,” said he, “I'll turn the ta- 
bles on them, and pay them for this. Will you 
forgive me if I give your wife a thorough scare?” 

“T doubt if you can scare her,” replied Mar- 
say, laughing. ‘“ She’s as bold a creature as ever 
fired a fowling-piece without winking, or put her 
horse over a five-barred gate. She deserves a 
lesson for this last freak. Why, she out-bloom- 
ers Bloomer. In regimentals !—only think of it.” 

“ Well, I have a plan in my head for bringing 
her into subjection,” replied Bolton, smiling. 
“Bat you'll sleep here to-night ?” 

“No, I’ll go back to the tavern.” 

“ Very well—perhaps that’s best. Come round 
here to-morrow morning early.” 

“ Well, then, good night,” said Marsay. “T’ll 
cut across the lawn.” And the two friends 
separated. 

The next morning Mrs. Marsay was walking 
by herself in a little wood back of the villa, when 
she was suddenly encountered by Bolton. 

“ Well met, young gentleman,” said he, very 
sternly. 

“ You rise early,” said Millicent, carelessly. 

“T always do when I have business on hand,” 
was the reply. 

“ Pardon me,” said Millicent, “ I thought Mr. 
Bolton a man of elegant leisure, who despised 
business, and was fortunate enough to have none 
on his hands.” 

“ The care of my honor is sufficient business.” 

“ Plait-il? I do not understand you,” said 
Millicent, coolly. 

“ Tell me, sir,” continued Bolton, “ were you 
not well received at my house ?” 

“My dear Helen was certainly very glad to 
see me,” answered Millicent; “but you began 
to bore me with your angles and hypothenuses 
as soon as you were presented to me. You were 
diablement ennuyeux, mon cher.”” 








“Yet my house and all it contained were 
placed at your service. I allowed you to ride 
my horses, shoot over my dogs, and ransack my 
graperies.” 

“And I availed myself of the privilege, sir. 
I ran your horses, astonished your pointers, and 
ruined your graperies. What more would you 
have me do? I couldn’t empty your cellar—I 
have no head for drinking.” 

“You have forgotten one thing in the cata- 
logue of your exploits, sir.” 

“Name it.” 

“I did not give you carte blanche to make love 
to my wife.” 

“No, indeed ! for that was my duty to a pret- 
ty woman, neglected by her husband. Cela va 
sans dire.” 

“Sir, you have abused my hospitality.” 

“Sir, you bore me. I would be alone.” 

“This insolence is too much!” said Mr. 
Bolton ; “and let me tell you that I have come 
here to chastise you—to demand satisfaction. 
You are a soldier—you know what that means.” 

“ Of course,” replied Millicent, a little flutter- 
ed. “ Well, we’ll see about that—we’ll arrange 
time, weapons, and place.” 

“ Wherever I meet my foe, there I make my 
battle-ground !” answered Bolton. “ There is no 
time nor place like the present; and for weap- 
ons, here are a pair of hair-triggers ;” and he 
produced 2 brace of duelling-pistols as he spoke. 

“Hold!” cried Millicent, tarning pale ; “ this 
is carrying a jest too far. Mr. Bolton, forgive 
me. I have been playing a cruel trick on you ; 
I am not what I seem; I am no soldier—no 
man,—but a wild, self-willed woman.” 

“A woman!” cried Bolton, with a derisive 
laugh. “This is the quintessence of impudent 
ingenuity. Foiled in your hopes of impunity, 
deceived in your reckoning of my blindness and 
indifference, you seek to escape by an incredible 
falsehood. Come! take your weapon and your 
distance !” 

“ Mr. Bolton!” shrieked Millicent, thoroughly 
alarmed, “I am not deceiving you now. I am 
your friend’s wife; I am that Millicent Marsay 
of whose mad freaks you have doubtless heard 
so much. O, if my husband were only here, he 
would confirm the truth of all I have stated !” 

“ You hear her, Marsay !—come forth !” cried 
Bolton. And Mr. Edward Marsay stepped for- 
ward from a screen of bushes, which had served 
to conceal him. “ Do you acknowledge this lady 
to be your true and lawful wife ?” 

“Ido,” replied Marsay, taking the repentant 
sinner in his arms ; “ though it is hard to believe 
my eyes when I see her in that dress.” 

“T will never assume it again, Ned,” said the 
lady, half sobbing, half crying. 

To make a long story short, the parties re- 
turned to breakfast at the villa. Mrs. Bolton 
was cured of her doubts, Mrs. Marsay of her 
love of masquerading, while Bolton made his 
peace by promising in future to be a little less 
studious, and a little more attentive. 





NATURAL ACTING. 


The following anecdote, relative to the first 
representation of the opera of “ Fidelio,” at Vi- 
enna, ted by the celebrated M’me Schro- 
eder Devrient, is given in a recent number of 
Baumgartner’s “ Leipsig Flying Sheets of Art :” 
“ When I was studying for the character of Fi- 
delio at Vienna,” said M’me Schroeder Devri- 
ent, “1 could not attain that which appeared to 
me the desired and natural expression at the 
moment when Leonora, throwing herself before 
her husband, holds out a pistol to the governor, 
with the words: ‘ Kill first his wife.’ Teuted, 
and studied in vain, though I did all I could to 
place myself mentatly in the situation of Leono- 
ra. I had pictured to myself the situation, but I 
knew it was incomplete without knowing why or 
where. Well, the evening arrived. The nearer 
the moment approached, the greater was my 
alarm. When it did arrive, and as I ought to 
have sung the ominous words, and pointed the 
pistol at the governor, I fell into such utter tre- 
mor at the thought of not being perfect in my 
character, that my whole frame trembl d, and [ 
thought I should have fallen. Now, « nly fancy 
how I felc when the whole house broke out into 
enthusiastic shouts of applause, and what I 
thought when, after the curtain fell, I was told 
that this moment was the most effective and 
powerful of my whole representation. So that 
which I could not attain with every effort of 
mind and imagination, was produced at this de- 
cisive moment by my unaffected terror and anxi- 
ety. This result, and the effect it had upon the 
public, taught me how to seize and comprehend 
the incident, and so that which at the first repre- 
sentation I had hit upon uncautiously, I adopted 
in full consciousness ever afterward in thjs part.” 








A DOG AIDING ROBBERS. 


An incident occurred a few nights since in this 
city, showing that a formidable dog had been 
trained up to take part in midnight robberies. 
Mr. Arthur Bartlett, residing in Sheriff Street, 
a few nights since was awakened by a slight 
noise in his room, which is on the first floor. 
On opening his eyelids, he saw two eon 
looking men near his bed, who were probably 
watching to discover if their entrance awakened 
him. He had barely discovered the men, how- 
ever, when looking downward he saw a large, 
fierce-looking bull dog between himself and the 
men, watching him very closely. At first, Mr. 
Bartlett was so f.ightened that he dare not move, 
but finally his feelings became worked up to 
such a state that he moved slowly, as though 
about to awake. The robbers, thinking they 
were about to be discovered, crept out of the 
window noiselessly, while the dog continued to 
keep strange watch over the supposed sleeping 
man. After the men had got safely out, the 
dog, without a word having been spoken, walked 
to the window ; he then turned round and took 
another look at Mr. Bartlett, as if to satisfy him- 
self that all was right, and then leaped out of 
the window, and the trio of robbers departed.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 





CHAMPAGNE WINE, 


This beve was not extensively used in 
Europe until the end of the fourteenth century. 
It was served at the dinners given at Rheims by 
Charles VI. to Venceslas, King of Bohemia, 
who had come hither to negotiate a treaty. This 
was in May, 1307. It is related that the princes 
and their followers drank enormous quantities of 
it. This wine is merely the produce of grapes 
grown in the Champagne district. It is probable 
that it had a local use from the earliest — 
The Charles Hiedsieck brand, now so popular, 
is manufactured from a peculiar quality of grape, 
which is somewhat scarce.—Evening Gazette. 





He that has the fewest faults, has compara- 
tively none at all; no man has more faults than 
he that pretends to have none. 





Bester’s Picnic. 


A Domestic Scene.—Inquiring Young Lady— 
O, dear, tell me how John declared his love. 
Expectant Wife—Well, Fanny, we were in the 

arlor, you know, and all at once he turned up 

is eyes, so that I thought he was ill. Then he 
turned ’em down and squeezed my hand, and 
asked me if I’d have him—and— Inquiring 
Young Lady—Well, dear—well, what did he do 
next? Expectant wife—Nothing, dear; but I 
said yes, and, gracious, how he kissed me. Then, 
dear, I laid my hand on his shoulder, and then 
he talked, dear. O, how I trembled—I thought 
I never could go through it. 


eens 


A “village preacher” is accused of having 
perpetrated the following: He was preaching 
on a — sultry day in a small room, and was 
annoyed by those who casually dropped in after 
the services had commenced, invariably closing 
the door after them. His patience at last ex- 
hausted by the extreme oppressiveness of the 
heat, he vociferated to an offender : 

“Friend, I believe if I were preaching in a 
bottle you would put the cork in!” 


PARADA AASAAAAAAAAAAYS 


A young man having preached for Dr. Em- 
mons one day, was anxious to get a word of ap- 
lause for his labor of love. The grave doctor, 
owever, did not introduce the subject, and his 
ounger brother was obliged to bait the hook for 
Im. 


m 

“T hope, sir, I did not we our people b 
the length of my sermon today.” pay 

“ No, sir, not at all; nor by the depth, either.” 

An old soldier, whose nose had been lopped off 
by a sabre cut, happened to give a few pence to 
a be , who exclaimed in return : 

= preserve your eyesight !” 

“ Why so?” ingalved the - 

“ Because, sir,” was the reply, “if your eyes 
should grow weak, you couldn’t keep spectacles 
before them !” 

“ How has it happened,” asked a conceited 
rong of Dr. Parr, “that you never wrote a 

k? Suppose we write one together.” 

“In that way,” replied the doctor, “ we might 
make a very thick one, indeed.” 

“ How?’ 

“Why, by putting in all that I know and all 
that you do not know.” 

A farmer told his man, who was thoroughly 
Trish, to run into the pasture and catch an ox. 

“I mean the ‘off one;’ I will manage the 
other myself,” he said. 

Pat ran to do as he was bidden, but suddenly 
paused with the exclamation : 

“He is a rasonable man, anyhow. Bedad! 
and how am I to know which is the orphan !” 


OEY wr 


Barnum offers five hundred dollars for the hen 
that “laid a wagef.” One hundred dollars for 
the cat that was “let out of the bag.” Two 
hundred for the cow that “chewed the cud of 
sweet and bitter fancy.” And three hundred 
and sixty for the horse that lives upon the “wild 
oats ” sowed by a “ fast” young man. 


SRPARrrmrmnmnwnnwnwv*" 


“People may say what they will about the 
eountry air being so good for ’em,” said Mrs. 
Partington, “ ond how they fat up on it; for my 
part I shall always think it is owin’ to the vittles. 
Air may do for cammamiles and other reptiles 
that live on it, but I know that men must have 
something substantialler.” 


Lord Chesterfield one day at an inn where he 
dined, complained very much that the plates and 
dishes were very dirty. The waiter with a de- 
gree of pertness, observed, that it is said every 
one must eat a peck of dirt before he dies. 

“That may be true,” said Lord Chesterfield, 
“but no one is obliged to eat it all at one meal.” 


RARARRLADDenDrnwnwnan 


An illiterate person, who always volunteered 
to “‘ go round with the hat,” but was suspected 
of sparing his own pocket, overhearing once a 
hint to that effect, replied : 

“ Other se puts down what they thinks 
proper, and so do I. Charity’s a private con- 
cern, and what I give is nothing to nobody.” 

When Dr. Allyn was ordained over his society 
in Duxbury, some sixty or seventy years ago, he 
disturbed the gravity of the Puritan deacons by 
coolly paring and eating an apple while a broth- 
er clergyman was delivering he “ charge’ and 
exhorting him to the faithful performance of his 
duties. wy F 

** Abinidab, who is Cupid ?” 

“One of the boys. He is said to be as blind 
as a bat; but if he’s blind, he’ll do to travel. 
He found his way into Aunt Nan’s affections, 
and I wouldn’t have thought any critter could 
have worked his way into such narrow arrange- 
ments with eyes open.” 


Reewmerwmwmrwmrwmrrwrwmss. 


On a late ascension of an xronaut, a gentle- 
man requested to be allowed to accompany him 
into the upper regions. 

‘Are you good tempered ?”’ asked the sronaut. 

“1 believe so,” said the other; “ but why do 
you ask ?” 

“For fear we may fall out on the way.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
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